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TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvaes 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 

Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 


and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 





NEW YORK WHIST CLUB. 


It is proposed to found a small Social Club under 
the above title. As it will be conducted on the most 
economical basis, many amateurs of the game will, 
without doubt, wish to join it. 


Address, Secretary, pro tem., Box 1668 Post Office. 


THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 


AND 


TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 

Its contents show a complete record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 
dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started ; and 
the —_— for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 





c . 
All communications or subscriptions to be sent to 
¥.> Dorling, care of “Spirit of the Times,” New 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


k 
JOSEPH G 
Henny Owsn, ; Aas aes oe. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1871. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 


LACES! 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
ARE OFFERING 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 


REAL THREAD 
DRESSES, 
POINTES& APPLIQUE SHAWLS, 
FLOUNCES, 
TRIMMINGS IN ALL WIDTHS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PARASOL COVERS, BARBES, &c. 
WHITE AND BLACK 
DUCHESSE TRIMMING LACES, 


BLACK THREAD LACE FLOUNCES, 


BLACK GUIPURE LACES 
In all Widths, 
LLAMA WHITE AND BLACK, 
LACE DRESSES, 
POINTES, SHAWLS, 
SACQUES, 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 

Complete, &c., &e. 


LACE 





THE ABOVE HAVING BEEN PURCHASED IN PARis, 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION 
FROM REGULAR PRICES, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
DECLARATION OF THE LATE WAR, THEY ARE, THERE. 
FORE, ENABLED TO OFFER 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS IN PRICE TO 
PURCHASERS. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Mourning Department. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


LARGE SUPPLY 


or 


THE FOLLOWING VERY SCARCE ARTICLES, 


4 


VIZ.: 
EXTRA QUALITY 
ENGLISH BOMBAZINES, 
MERINOS, 
CASHMERES, D'ECOSSE, 
BARATHEAS, HENRIETTA, 
AUSTRALIAN, 


AND 
CREPE CLOTHS, 
IRON GRENADINES, 
In all Widths, 
COURTAUID'S CREPEDS, ETC. 
At Prices Exceedingly Low. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 
HAS OPENED 


A LARGE INVOICE OF THE 
VERY BEST QUALITY 


or 


English Tapestry Brussels 
At $1 10 per yard, 
Recently sold at $1 25. 


THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


English Velvets at $2, 
Value $2 50, 


SEVERAL BALES OF 


English Royal Wiltons 


At $250 per yard. 


AND A LARGE STOCK OF 


5-Frame English Brussels, 


In Bright Colorings and Handsome Designs, 
$170 per yard. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 
The largest and most complete stock in the United 
States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 


No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 

No. 2, ” nid Ornamental trees, 10c. 
No. 3, Greenhouse plants, 10c. 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 

No. 5, Catalogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. 1et,) 2c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nureeries, 
(Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


“ “ 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very My stock, comprising all the finest 
porcine in Green Hover, Hor Hovsx and Beppina 
*LANTS. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[Established Rochester, N. Y. 





Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
: =" class for $1.00. The six classes, 

5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeda; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in emall or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c., by mail, 
po. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 
Jexcriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis. 
Agents wanted. Wholeeale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
[J ELEMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College, 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. 1. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron, 

ee For potions, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 





LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 


































| Prick 10 Crnrs. 


JUST COMPLETED. A MAGNIFICENT WORK, 
A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AND 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, 


LIVING AND DECEASED, 


From the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half of the 
Nineteenth Century, Containing over Forty. 
six Thousand Articles (Authors), with 

Forty Indexes of Subjects, 


By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 


Three vols, Imperial 8vo, 3140 pages, Price per yol.: 
Extra Cloth, $7,50; Library Sheep, $8.50; 
Half Turkey, $9.50, 





“ Aa the work of a single man, it is one of the won- 
ders of literary industry. The amount of labor im 
plied in it is enormous, and its general accuracy, con- 
sidering the immense number and variety of particn 
lars, remarkable, A kindly and impartial spirit makes 
itself felt everywhere—by no means an easy or incon 
siderable merit. We have already had occcasion 
several times to test its practical value by use, and can 
recommend it from actual experiment. Every man 
who ever owned an English book, or ever means to 
own one, will find something here to his purpose,” — 
Atlantic Monthly. 


“We hardly know how to write of this splendid 
contribution to literature in fitting terms to do it jus- 
tice without being liable to the charge of using hyper- 
bole. Its character ix unique, for nothing of the kind 
has appeared, in this country at least, Tt is invaluable 
for those who are not familiar with books, and yet it is 
of so peculiar a cast that no lover of books, however 
arge may be his acquaintance with literature,if he Knew 
the wealth of its information, would allow himself to 
be without it. 

“With marvellous labor and patience, the author 
has searched the whole round of periodical literature, 
the works of great men, their correspondence, their 
various utterances, and has culled from them juicy 
passages of criticism and presented them in connec 
tion with literary history; so that this is a repository 
of the opinions that have been passed on every con 
siderable British and American author.”— Bosfon Post. 


“In the English names alone, Mr. Allibone’s Dic 


tionary will be far more complete than any work ofthe 
kind published in the country.”"—London Daily News. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


In neat 16mo Vols. Bound in fine cloth. $1 each. 





The aim of the present series will be to explain, 
sufficiently for general readers, who these great writ- 
ers were, and what they wrote; to give, wherever 
possible, some ¢ ted outline of the story which 
they tell or the facts which they record, checked by 
the results of modern investigations ; to present rome 
of their most striking passages in approved English 
translations, and to illustrate them generally from mo- 
dern writers; to serve, in short, as a popular retrospect 
of the chief literature of Greece and Rome. 


“We anticipate that the judicious and novel design 
of such a pose a will meet, as it deserves, with wide- 
epread and lasting favor; and that, with its success, 
juster ideas will more generally prevail of the charac- 
teristics of the great writers of old.”"—London Satur- 
day Review. 


“An unique and valuable serics,”—New Orleans 
Picayune. 





NOW READY. 


. HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. 

Il. HOMER: THE ODYSSEY. By the Editor. 
Ill. HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, A.M. 

IV. CAESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
V. VIRGIL. By the Editor. 

VI. HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 

VII. ASSCHYLUS. By Reginald 8. Coplestone, A.B. 


Bo) 


— 


IN PREPARATION, 


XENOPHON, JUVENAL, EURIPIDES, ARISTO- 
PHANES, CICERO, SOPHOCLES, 
AND OTHERS. 


(ee For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 





class — Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. Y. 





715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


es 
FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love ms and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors, Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 














BERANGER, LAMARTINE, 
CHENIER, BANDELAIRE, 
VICTOR HUGO, GAUTIER, 

DE MUSSET, DE LA VIGNE, 
NADAUD, PARNY, 
DUPONT, SAINT BEUVE$ 


Also ready this day, a beautiful new tinted edition 
ef LAUS VENERIS, by ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 
Price $1.50. 


LIFE AND DEATIIL. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12meo, 
Price, $1.50, 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital hooks—* Hilt 
to Hilt*—** Hammer and ier "—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 

te Just ready, a beautiful new edition of Cooke's 
novels, bound uniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A sharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus- 
sian Field surveys. By M.D. Landon. Price $2.00. 

CROWN JEWELS. 


A fascinating and sparkling new novel of love, ro- 
mance and intrigue, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of “ Cragfont.”” Price $1.75. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


A new comic book, by Orpheus C. Kerr, being a 
rich burlesque upon Charles Dickens’ famons story, 
“ Mystery of Edwin Drood.”’ The humor and fun in 
this brilliant new book is irresistible; everybody is 
talking and laughing about it. Price $1.50. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 


A delightful new book, by Mrs. Anna Cora (Mowatt) 
Ritchie. Containing many extremely interesting 
sketches of Life in Italy, interspersed with famous 
= legends, &c. Beautifully illustrated. Price 

1.50. 


AT LAST. 


An entirely new novel (never before prblished in 
book form) by Marion Harland, author of those wide- 
selling hooks—Alone—Hidden Path—Moss-Side—Ne- 
mesis—Miriam—Hclen Gardner —Husbands and Homes 

Sunnybank— Ruby's Husband—and Phemie’s Temp- 
tation. Price $1.50. 


TUE CULPRIT FAY. 


A beautiful holiday edition of this charming fairy 
poem by Joseph Radman Drake. Illustrated with 100 
original illustrations. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price $2.00. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 
A new novel, by K. Cornwallis. ‘One of the most 


touching stories of woman's love and man’s devotion 
ever written.” Price $1.50. 


{2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor, Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


States.” 


GEO. F. NESBITT & CO., 
GENERAL JOB PRINTERS, 
BLANK BOOK Manufacturers, 
STATIONERS, Wholesale and Retail, 
LITHOGRAPHIC, Engravers and Printers, 
COPPERPLATE Engravers and Printers, 
CARD Manufacturers, 
ENVELOPE Manufacturers, 
FINE CUT and COLOR Printers. 


163, 165, 167 and 169 PEARL ST., 
78, 75, and 77, 79 PINE ST., New York. 





ADVANTAGES. (8 All on the same premises, and 
under the immediate supervision of the proprietors. 
EVENING POST. 
ESTABLISHED 1801. 
Edited by William Cullen Bryant. 


A Daily Newspaper with four afternoon editions, 
adapted to the needs of intelligent readers. It con- 
tains among other attractive features, Contributions of 
Jiverary merit both from Home and Foreign writers, 
thoughtful Editorial Articles, carefully prepared No- 
tices of New Books, Music and Art intelligence, the 
atest Telegraphic News received by the Associated 
Press, an impartial Financial Article, trustworthy 
reports of the Stock, Bond and Produce Markets, &c. 
The WEEKLY and 


SEMI-WEEKLY Editions 


Fornicsh the Country reader with a GOOD F - 
NEWSPAPER. " a GOOD FAMILY 


For particulars send for a free specimen copy. 
Address 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 
(PROPRIETORS EVENING Post, 
New York. 





THE A 


LBION 





THE ALBION. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. ; 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The A.sion with any one of four Chromos 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The ALBION with a Chromo of DEXTER or 

PIE 6.000 ccs sercesee< seseereees 600] 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT | 

SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT........... ... 600 


These are Companion Pictures, 2nd are being pre- 
pared expressly for our Journal. 
The AtBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBion....38 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Srvantr’s WASHINGTON, 33x21. 
Marresa@n’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Kniaut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 
Buckisr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Herrtxe’s THREE MEMBERS Of THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stantield’s Picture. 
21x27. 


WANDEsFORDE'’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
Lanpster’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 35x25 
Lanpseer’+s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
Lanverer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 
Wanpesrorp’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 35x25, 
Wiikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x50. 
Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA,'from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBBY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 








Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBron, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The Atbron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $4.50 without. 

The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 











2 “* 7 three months, 
~~ a *ix months, 
eg - rr one year 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

All communications should be addressed 


PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 








Races---Races. 
Metairie Course, New Orleans. 
SPRING MEETING 187i. 








UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE 
JOCKEY CLUB. 
Commencing Saturday April 8. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 


Club Purse $500; one and a half miles. 

Same Day.—Annual Metairie Stakes for three-year- 
olds ; $25 entrance, p.p.; tive or more to fill the stake ; 
two miles; $1,000 added; second horse to receive 
$200: third horse to save stake. To close Ist Janu- 
ary, 1871. ‘ 

Same Day.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 
Hurdle Race, two miles over eight hurdles: Club 


purse $750. 
— Day.- Club’ purse $500; one and a quarter 
miles, 


Same Day.—Club purse $1,250; two mile heats. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 

Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry 
thre ar-old weights ; one mile ; five or more to fill the 
stak entrance $25, p. p., $1,000 added ; second borse 
to reevive $200; third horse to save stake. To close 
ist January, 1871. 

Same Day.—Clnb purse $700; two miles 

Samu Day.—Club purse $800; mile heats. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1. 


Club purse $800; two and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Davy.—Club purse $500; one mile. 
Same Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 


mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 


-_- purse £500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur- 
dles. 

Same Day.—Clnb purse $800; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse, $700; mile heats; for 
horses that have not won during the Meeting. 

Same Day.—Club purse $500; one mile; for 
beaten horses. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 
Club purse $2,500; four mile heats. 














N, B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per 
cent. will go to second horse. 


Horses date age from Ist of May. 
DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 


Spring Meeting 
OT THE 


“Nashville Blood Horse 
ASSOCLATION 


WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1871, 
AT THE 
NATIONAL EBACE COURSE. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, May 9. 

First Race.—Railroad Stake fer green three-year 
olds, that did not appear in public prior to the Ist day 
of January; mile heats; $25 entrance, play or pay. 
The Railroads to add $300; $50 to the second horse. 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $300; dash of 
two miles, 

Turep Race.—Association Purse, $150; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

First Race.—Citizens’ Stake for all ages, two-mile 
heats ; £50 entrance, play or pay; the citizens to add 
$700; subscribers to enter the 15th day of March, and 
name the evening previous to the race at 8 o'clock ; 
the second horse to have $100, 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $300 ; mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, May 11. 

First Race.—* The Maxwell House Stake ™ for all 
three-vear olds; mile heats; £25 entrance, play or 
pay: the Maxwell House to add $400; $50 to the se- 
cond horse, 

Seconp Race.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a quarter. 

Trirp Race.—Association Purse, $100; dash of a 


mile. 
FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, May 12. 

First Ract.—Association Purse, $400; two-mile 
heats. 

Srconp Racr.—Association Purse, $200; dash of a 
mile and a half. 

FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, May 15. 

First Racet.—Harding Stake for three-year olds; 
two-mile heats; $50 entrance, $25 forfeit; to which 
the sum of $400 will be added; the second horse to 
save his entrance money. 

Seconp Racr.—Association Purse, $400; mile heats, 
three in five. 

Tump Race.—Association Handicap Purse, $200; 
mile heats; second horse to have $50. 





Five or more to fill the above stakes, To name and 
close the 15th day of March, 1871. 

Half the money offered in purses, will be given for 
a walk. 

Entrance for purses, five per cent. 

All entries to be addressed to the Secretary. 

W.H. JOHNSON, President. 
Geo, W. DARDEN, Secretary. 
Gero. 8S. Kinney, Treasurer. 


I ONG BRANCH RACES. 


4 eae 

At a meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
AND SEA SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
held at their office 21st September, it was resolved 
that the first Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 
menece on Tuesday, Ist August, and continue five 
days. - 

It was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club be adopted. 

Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all 
kinds and for all ages. Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made. of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E, RAYNOR, 

Secretary. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 





[Marcn 18 1871 








. TO BANKERS, 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
And Others who intend 
BUSINESS IN ENGLAND, 


TO LET, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, 


Now being erected in the best part of 


LOMBARD STREET, 


The finest position in 
THE CITY OF LONDON, 


DOING 





Tue CENTRE OF BANKING AND INSURANCE Bvst- 
NEss, and in close proximity to the premises about to 
be occupied by Messrt. Jay Cooke and Co. 





For plans and particulars, apply to 
Tue Lomparp St. LrrrovemMent Company, 
14 Clement's Lane, Lombard 5t., 
London. 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPLAINED. 
The Second Number of 
TILE PROTECTOR 
is now ready, containing 
HINTS ON HEALTH, NO, 2, 
THE ARMY OF TITE ASSURED, 
SOME ERRORS CORRECTED, 
A_LIFE INSURANCE INSTANCE, 
DON PIATT ON MARK TWAIN, 
A WISE MERCHANT, 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF POLICIES 
ISSUED BY NEW YORK COMPANIES, 
INSURANCE ITEMS, 
MY FRIEND _s Sarean-« story, 
OF 


T 
THE MANAG EN 
AFE "RANCE COMPANIES, 
AGENCIES AN SITY 
Or ANCE COMPANIES, 
ABSURD CHARGES, 
EXAMPLE OF THE “HEATHEN CHINEE” IN- 
SURANCE, 
PERSONAL MISCELLANY. 







=~ 





Every one interested in LIFE INSURANCE, whe- 
ther a» insurers or insured, should read 
TILE PROTECTOR, 


mules of which may be obtained of any news dealer, 
or 0 


The American News Company, 
119, 121, and 123 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 
UNPARALLELED FOR CHEAPNESS AND COM- 
PLETENESS. . 
LOOK AT THE PRICES! 
Ditson & Co.'s Standard Operas. 


Ernani. Faust. 
Lucia de Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia. 
Martha. Norma, 


Traviata, 


Sonnambula. 
Trovatore, i 


Preciosa. 
Marriage of Figaro. 
Price $1.00 each; Handsomely Bound, $2,00. 
Also Instrumental Arrangements of Der Freyschutz, 
Don Giovanni, Eruani, Faust, Lucia, Lucretia, Martha, 
Norma, Sonnambula and Trovatore, 


Large Pages, Elegantly Bound, $1.00 each. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, 
FOR SALE BY 


GEO. C. ALLEN, 
513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel), 


DIAMONDS BOUGHT 


. TARRANT’S:: 





SELTZER APERIENT 


When people are out of health they want to know. 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 





them 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels, 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, ard of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 

TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The billious too, a ” 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 


TELL THEM 

that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with ‘anti-bilions 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 

if there is any preparation under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TARRANT's EF- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APSRIENT is a potent nervine as 











09 Park Row, New York, 


No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


well as an alterative and eatkertic. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
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DEATH THE LEVELLER. 
BY J. SHIRLEY. 


The g'ories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his mighty hand on kings; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
dut their strong arms at last must vield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate 
And must give up the murmuring’ breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the Victor-Victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


sepeincicainaia aid 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER UL—PFATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


While Mr. Oliver went back to the Rectory, cheered by 
the prospect of possible grouse, Clarissa entered her new 
home, so utterly strange to her in its insignificance. 
servant, Martha, who was 


comfortable friendly face, she thought, led her into a room at 


the back of the cottage, with a broad window opening on to 


a lawn, beyond which Clarissa saw the blue mill-stream. It 


was not a bad room at all: countrified-looking and old- 
Miss 


fashioned, with a low ceiling and wainscoted walls. 
Lovel recognised the ponderous old furniture from the break- 
fast-room at Arden—high-backed mahogany chairs of the 
early Georgian era, with broad cushioned seats covered with 
faded needlework ; a curious old oval dining-table, capable of 
accommodating about six; and some slim Chippendale 
coffee-tables ; and cheffoniers, upon which there were a few 
chipped treasures of old Battersea and Bow china. The 


walls were half-lined with her father’s books—rare old books 
His easy-chair, a most luxurious one, 
stood in a sheltered corner of the hearth, with a crimson-silk 
banner-screen hanging from the mantelpiece beside it, and a 
tiny table close at hand, on which there were a noble silver- 


in handsome bindings. 


mounted meerschaum, and a curious old china jar for to 
bacco. 
handsome brown setter lay basking in the light of the fire. 
Altogether the apartment had a very comfortable and home- 
like look. 


“ The tea’s made, miss,” said the comfortable-looking ser- 
vant; “and I’ve a savoury omelette ready to set upon the ta- 


ble. Perhaps you'd like to step upstairs and take off your 


things before you have your breakfast? Your papa begged 
you wouldn’t wait for him. He won’t be down for two hours 


to come.” 
“ He's quite well, I hope?” 
“ As well as he ever is, miss. 
best of times.” 


He's abit of an invalid at the 


Remembering what Mr. Oliver had said, Clarissa was not 
She was stooping to 
setter, who had been sniffing at her 


much disturbed by this intelligence. 
caress the brown 
dress, and seemed anxious to inaugurate a friendship witl 
her. 

“ This is a favorite of papa’s, I suppose ?” she said. 

“© Lord, yes, miss. 
fuss about Ponto. 
human creature. 
while I bring in the teapot and suchlike. “There’s only m« 


and Eliza, who is but a bit of a girl; and John Thomas, the 
It’s a change 


groom, that brought your boxes in just now. 
for your pa from the Court, and all the servants he hac 


there; but he do bear it like a true Christian, if ever there 


was one.” 


Clarissa Lovel might have wondered a little to hear this— 


Christianity not being the dominant note in her father's cha 
racter; but it was only like her father to refrain from com 
plaint in the hearing of such a person as honest Martha. 


placed in an angle of the room, and from which—above ¢ 


sweep of golden-tinted woodland—Ciarissa could see the 
She stood at this window 


gothic chimneys of Arden Court. 
for nearly ten minutes, gazing out across those autumna 
woods, and wondering how ever her father had nerved him 
self for the sacrifice. 


She turned away from the little casement at last with a 
She bathed her 
face and head in cold water, brushed out her long dark hair, 


heavy sigh, and began to take off her things. 


and changed her thick merino travelling-dress for a freshe 
costume. While she was doing these things, her thought 


went back to her companion of last night’s journey; and, 


with a sudden flush of shame, she remembered his embar 
rassed look when she had spoken of her father as the owne 
of Arden Court. He had been to Arden, he had told her, ye 
had not seen her father. 


ordinary sight-seer. 


quest to explore it. 
But now she understood that curious puzzled look of th 
stranger’s, and felt bitterly ashamed of her error. 


thought her some barefaced impostor, she wondered? Sh 


was disturbed in these reflections by the trim rosy-cheeked 
housemaid, who came to tell her that breakfast had been on 
But in the comforta- 


the table nearly a quarter of an hour. 
ble parlor downstairs, all the time she was trying to do som 





The 
a stranger to her, but who had a 


The oval table was neatly laid for breakfast, and a 


Our master do make a tremenjous 
I think he’s fonder of that beast than any 
Eliza shall show you your room, miss, 


A 


rosy-faced girl of about fifteen conducted Miss Lovel to a 
pleasant bedroom, with three small windows; one curiously 


She had not been particularly sur- 
prised by this, supposing that he had gone to the Court as an 
Her father had never opened the place 
to the public, but he had seldom refused any tourist's re- 


Had he 
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poor justice to Martha’s omelette, her thoughts dwelt  per- 
sistently upon the unknown of the railway-carriage, and 
upon the unlucky mistake she had made as to her father’s 
position. 

“ He could never guess the truth,” she said to herself. “ He 
could never imagine that I was going home, and yet did not 
know that my birthplace had been sold.” 

He was so complete a stranger to her—she did not even 
know his name—so it could surely matter very little whether 
he thought well or ill of her. And yet she could not refrain 
from torturing herself with all manner of annoying supposi- 
tions as to what he might think. Miss Lovel’s character was 
by no means faultless, and pride was one of the strongest in- 
gredients in it. A generous and somewhat lofty nature, per- 
haps, but unscbooled and wuchastened as yet. 

After a very feeble attempt at breakfast, Clarissa went out 
into the garden, closely attended by Ponto, who seemed to 
have taken a wonderful fancy to her. She was very glad to 
be loved by something on her return home, even a dog. She 
went out through che broad window, and explored garden 
and orchard, and wandered uw) and down by the grassy bank 
of the stream. She was fain te own that tae place was 
pretty; and she fancied how well she might have loved it, if 
she had been born bere, and had never been familiar with 
the broad terraces and verdant slopes of Arden Court. She 
walked in the garden till the village-church clock struck ten, 
and then went hastily in, half afraid lest her father should 
have come down to the parlor in her absence, and should be 
offende:| at not finding her ready to receive him. 

She need not have feared this. Mr. Lovel was rarely 
offended by anything that did not cause him physical dis- 
comfort, 

“ How do you do, my dear?” he said, as she came into the 
room, in very much the same tone he might have employed 
had they seen each other every day for the last twelve 
months. “ Be sure you never do that again, if you have the 
faintest regard for me.” 

“ Do what, papa ?” 

* Leave that window open when you go out. 
room a perfect ice-house just now. Lt was very neglectful of 
Martha to allow it. Youd better use the door at the end of 
the passage in future, when you go into the garden. It’s 
only a little more trouble, and Lb can’t stand open windows at 
this time of year.” 
“T will be sure 
meekly. 

She went up toher father and kissed him, the warmth and 
spontaneity of their greeting a little diminished by this re- 
proof about the window; but Clarissa had not expected a 
very atlectionate reception, and was hardly disappointed. 
She had only a blank hopeless kind of feeling ; a settled con- 
viction that there was no love for her here, and that there had 
never been any. 

“ My dear father,” she began tenderly, “my uncle told me 
about the sale of Arden. Lb was so shocked by the news—so 
sorry—for your sake.” 

* And for your own sake too, L suppos her father ans- 
wered bitterly. “The Jess this subject is spoken of between 
us in future,the better we shall get on together, Clarissa.” 

* T will keep silence, papa.” 

“ Be sure you do,” Mr. Lovel said sternly ; and then, with a 
sudden passion and inconsistency that startled his daughter, 
he went on: “ Yes, L have sold Arden—every acre. 
rood of the land that has belonged to my race from genera- 








I found the 


to do so, papa,” Clarissa answered 


” 





And I have planted myself here—here at the very gates of 
my lost home—so that Limay drain the bitter cup of humilia 
tion to the dregs. The foo! 

think, that because L can endure to live here, L am indifferent 
to all L have lost; that | am an eccentric bookworm—an 





remnant of my days amongst old books. 
them think so. 
der’s carriage, passing my windows, does not seem to drive 


straight home to my heart!” 
“QO, papa, papa! 
“ Hush, girl! 
least of all.” 
“ Not from me, papa—your own child ?” 


gance was the beginning of my ruin. 
different man but for her. 
the end, as you see, has wrecked me.’ 


’ 


have been—I cannot pretend to deny the truth of what 


you cannot be so cruel as to hold me guilty ?” 
strange tone. “ But 1 do not want to speak of these things 
It is your fault; you had no right to talk of Arden. Tha 
subject always raises a devil in me.” 


1 





way, as if striving to stifle some passion raging inwardly. 

He was a man of about fifty, tall and slim, with a distin 
guished air, and a face that must once have been very hand 
some, but perhaps, at its best, a little effeminate. The 
was careworn now, and the delicate features had a pinched 
and drawn look, the thin lips a half-cynical, half-peevish ex- 
pression. It was not a pleasant countenance, in spite of its 
look of high birth ; nor was there any likeness between Mar- 
maduke Lovel and his daughter, His eyes were light’ blue, 
large and bright, but with a cold light in  them—a coldness 
which, on very slight provocation, intensified into cruelty ; 
his hair pale auburn, crisp and curling closely round a high 
but somewhat narrow forehead. 

He came back to the breakfast-table presently, and seated 
himself in his easy-chair. Ile sipped a cup of coffee, and tri- 
fled listlessly with a morsel of dried salmon. 

“T have no appetite this morning,” he said at last, pushing 
his plate away with an impatient gesture ; “nor is that kind 
of talk calculated to improve the flavor of a man’s breakfast. 
How tall you have grown, Clarissa, a perfect woman; re- 
markably handsome too! Of course you know that, and 
there is no fear of your being made vain by any- 
thing I may say to you. All young women learn their value 
soon enough. You ought to make a good match, a_ brilliant 
match—if there were any chance for a girl in sucha bole as 
this. Marriage is your only hope, remember, Clarissa. Your 
future lies between that and the drudgery of a governess’s 
life. You have received an expensive education—and eduea- 
tion that will serve you in either ease; and that is all the for- 
tune I can give you.” 

“T hope I may marry well, papa, for your sake; but—” 

“ Never mind me. You have only yourself to think about.” 

“But [ never could marry any one [ did not esteem, if the 
match were ever such a brilliant one.” 
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Not a 


tion to generation since Edward LV. was king, is left to me. 
s Who call themselves my friends 


easy-going philosophical recluse, content to dwindle away the 
It pleases me to let 
Why, there is never a day that yonder tra- 
over my body ; not a sound of a woodman’s axe or a carpen- 
ter’s hammer in the place that was mine, that does not go 


Ican accept pity from no “one—from you 


“ Not from you; because your mother’s reckless extrava- 
I might have been a 
My marriage was fatal, and in 

* But even if my mother was to blame, papa—as she may 
you say, being so completely ignorant of ow past history— 


“You are too like her, Clarissa.’ Mr. Lovel answered, in a 


He paced the room backwards and forwards in an agitated 


face 
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“ Of course not. All schoolgirls talk like that ; and in due 
course discover how very little esteem has to do with matri- 
mony. If you mean that you would like to marry some pen- 
niless wretch of a curate, or some insolvent ensign in the line, 
for love, I can only say that the day of your marriae will 
witness our final parting. Ishould not make any outrageous 
fuss or useless opposition, rely upon it. I should only wish 
you good-bye.” 
Clarissa smiled faintly at this speech. She expected so lit- 
tle from her father, that his hardest words did not wound her 
very deeply, nor did they extinguish that latent hope, “ He 
will love me some day.” 
“T hope I may never be so imprudent as to lose you for 
ever, like that, papa. I must shut my heart resolutely against 
curates.” . 
“Tf bad reading is an abomination to you, you have only to 
open your ears. 1 have some confidence in you, Clary,” Mr. 
Lovel went on, with a smile that was almost affectionate. 
“You look like a sensible girl; a little impulsive, I daresay ; 
but knowledge of the world—which is an uncommonly hard 
world for you and me—will tone that down in good time. 
You are accomplished, | hope. Madame Marot wrote me a 
most flourishing account of your attainments; but one never 
knows how much to believe of a schoolmistress’s analysis.” 
“T worked very hard, pupa; all the harder because T was 
so anxious to come home; and I fancied I might shorten my 
exile a little by being very industrious.” 
“Humph! You give yourself a good character. 
and play, I suppose ?” 
“Yes, papa. But I am fonder of art than of music.” 
“Ah, artis very well as a profession; but amateur art— 
French plum-box art—is worse than worthless. ITowever, I 
am glad you can amuse yourself somehow ; and T daresay, if 
you have to turn governess by and by, that sort of thing will 
be useful. You have the usual smattering of languages, of 
course ?” 
“Yes, papa. Weread German and Italian on alternate 
days at Madame Marot’s ” 
“TI promessi Spest, and so on, no doubt. There is a noble 
Tasso in the bookease yonder, and a fine old Petrarch, with 
which you may keep up your Ttalian. You might read a lit- 
tle to me of an evening sometimes. IT shouid not mind it 
much.” 
“And I should like it very much, papa,” Clarissa answered 
eagerly. 
She was anxious for anything that could bring her father 
and herself together—that might lessen the gulf betwoen 
them, if by ever so little. 
And in this manner Miss Lovel’s life began in her new 
home. No warmth of welcome, no werd of fatherly aflee- 
tion, attended this meeting between a father and daughter 
who had not met forsix years. Mr. Lovel went back to his books 
as calmly as if there had been no ardent impetuous girl of 
eighteen under his roof, leaving Clarissa to find occupation 
and amusement as best she might. He was not a profound 
student; a literary trifler rather, caring for only a limited 
number of books, and reading those again and again. Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Southey’s Doctor, Montaigne, 
and Swift, he read continually. He was a collector of rare 
editions of the Classics, and would dawdle over a Greek play, 
edited by some learned German, for a week at a time, losing 
himself in the profundity of elaborate foot-notes. He was an 
ardent admirer of the lighter Roman poets, and believed the 
Horatian philosophy the only true creed by which a man 
should shape his existence. But it must not be supposed that 
books brought repose to the mind and heart of Marmaduke 
Lovel. He was a disappointed man, a disconsolate man, a 
man given to brooding over the failure of his life, inclined to 
|| cherish vengeful feelings against his fellow-men on account 
of that failure. Books to him were very much what they 
might have been to some fiery-tempered ambitious soldier of 
fortune buried alive in a prison, without hope of release,— 
some slight alleviation of his anguish, some occasional respite 
from his dull perpetual pain; nothing more. 
Clarissa’s first day at Mill Cottage was a very fair sample of 
the rest of her life. She found that she must manave to 
spend existence almost entirely by herself—that she must ex- 
pect the smallest amount of companionship from her father. 
“This is the room in which I generaily sit,” her father said 
to her that first morning after breakfast; “my books are 
here, you see, and the aspect suits me. The drawing-room 
will be almost entirely at yeur disposal. We have occasional 
callers, of course ; I have not been able to make these imper- 
vious country people compreheud that I don’t want society. 
They sometimes pester me with invitations to dinner, which 
no doubt they consider an amazing kindness to a man in my 
position ; invitations which I make a point of declining. It 
will be different with you, of course; and if any eligible peo- 
ple—Lady Laura Armstrong or Mrs. Renthorpe—should like 
to take you up, I shall not object to your seeing a little so- 
ciety. You will never find a rich husband at Mill Cottage.” 

“ Please do not speak of husbands, papa. I don’t want to 
be married, and I shouldn’t care to go into society without 
you.” 
mw Nonsense, child; you will have to do what is best for 
your future welfare. Remember that my death will leave 
you utterly unprovided for—absolutely penniless.” 

“T hope you may live till I am almost an old woman, 


You sing 
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apa.” 
ee Not much chance of that; and even if I did, I should 
not care to have you on my hands all that time. A good 
marriage is the natural prospect of a good-looking young 
woman, and I shall be much disappointed if you do not marry 
well, Clarissa.” 

The pale cold blue eyes looked at her with so severe a 
glance, as Mr. Lovel said this, that the girl felt she must ex- 
pect little mercy from her father if her career in life did not 
realise his hopes. 

“Tn short,” he continued, “I look to you to redeem our 
fallen fortunes. I don’t want the name of Lovel to die out 
in poverty and obscurity. I look to you to prevent that, 
Clarissa.” 

“ Papa,” said Clarissa, almost trembling as she spoke, “it is 
not to me you should look for that. Whatcan a girl do to 
restore a name that has fallen into obscurity? Even if I 
were to marry a rich man, as you say, it would only be to 
take another name, and lose my own identity in that of my 
husband. It is only a son who can redeem his father's 
name. There is some one else to whom you must look—” 

“What!” cried her father vehemently, “ have you not been 
forbidden to mention that name in my hearing? Unlucky 
girl, you seem to have been born on purpose to outrage and 
pain me.” 

“Forgive me, papa; it shall be the Jast tine. 
there no hope that you will ever pardon—” 

“ Pardon,” echoed Mr. Lovel, with a bitter laugh ; “ it is no 
question of pardon. I have erased that person’s image from 
my mind. So far as I am concerned, there is no such man in 
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the world. Pardon! You must induce me to reinstate him 
in my memory again, before you ask me to pardon.” 

“ And that can never be, papa?” 

“ Never!” 

The tone of that one word annihilated hope in Clarissa’s 
mind. She had pushed the question to its utmost limit, at all 
hazards of offending her father. What was it that her brother 
Austin had done to bring upon himself this bitter sentence of 
condemnation? She remembered him in his early manhood, 
handsome, accomplished, brilliant; the delight and admira- 
tion of every one who knew him, except her father. Recall- 
ing those days, she remembered that between her father and 
Austin there had never been any show of affection. The 
talents and brilliant attributes that had won admiration from 
others seemed to have no charm in the father’s eye. Clarissa 
could remember many a sneering speech of Mr. Lovel’s, in 
which he had made light of his son’s cleverness, denouncing 
his varied accomplishments as trivial and effeminate, and 
asking if any Englishman ever attained an honorable distine- 
tion by playing the piano, or modelling in clay. 

“1 would rather have my son the dulle:t plodder that ever 
toiled at the bar, or droned bald platitudes from a pulpit, than 
the most brilliant drawing-room idler, whose amateur art and 
amateur music ever made him the fashion of a single season, 
to leave him forgotten in the next. [utterly despise an ac- 
complished man.” 

Austin Lovel had let such speeches as this go by him with 
a languid indifference, that testified at once to his easy temper 
and his comfortable disregard of his father’s opinion. He 
was fond of his little sister Clary, in rather a careless way, 
and would suffer her companionship, juvenile as she was at 
that time, with perfect good-nature, allowing her to spoil his 
drawing-paper with her untutored efforts, and even to ex- 
plore the sacred mysteries of his color-box. In return for 
this indulgence, the girl loved him with intense devotion, and 
believed in him as the most brilliant of mankind. 

Clarissa Lovel recalled those departed days now with pain- 
ful tenderness. How kind and gracious Austin had been to 
her! How happy they had been together! sometimes wan- 
ery for a whole day in the park and woods of Arden, he 
with his sketching apparatus, she with a volume of Sir Walter 
Scott, to read aloud to him while he sketched, or to read him 
to sleep very often. And then what delight it had been to sit 
by his side while he lay at full length upon the mossy turf, or 
half buried in fern—to sit by him supremely happy, reading 
or drawing, and looking up from her occupation every now 
and then to glance at the sleeper’s handsome face in loving 
admiration. 

Those days had been the happiest of her life. When Aus- 
tin left Arden, he seemed always to carry away the bright- 
ness of her existence with him; for without him her life was 
very lonely—a singularly joyless life for one soyoung. Then, 
in an evil hour, as she thought, there came their final parting. 
How well she remembered her brother loitering on the broad 
terrace in front of Arden Court, in the dewy summer morn- 
ing, waiting to bid her good-bye! How passionately she had 
clung to him in that farewell embrace, unable to tear herself 
away, until her father’s stern voice summoned her to the 
— that was to take her on the first stage of her jour- 
ney 

“Won't you come to the station with us, Austin?” she 
pleaded. 

“ No, Clary,” her brother answered with a glance at her 
father. “ He does not want me.” 

And so they had parted; never to meet any more upon this 
earth perhaps, Clarissa said to herself, in her dismal reveries 
to-day. “That stranger in the railway carriage spoke of his 
having emigrated. He will live and die far away, perhaps on 
the other side of the earth, and I shall never see his bright 
face again. O, Austin, Austin, is this the end of all our sum- 
mer days in Arden woods long ago !” 

(To be continued.) 
—_—__—_—__——. 


CACKLERS. 


Instinct, I suppose, we must call the moving force which 
makes a barn-door fowl cackle when she has laid an egg. It 
would be altogether better—better at any rate for the increase 
of the race of fowls—if the hen would wait until she had laid 
her allotted number of eggs, had sat upon them, and had 
hatched them into chickens, when, .with living witnesses of 
her success in the perpetuation of her kind scratching by her 
side, she might strut about the farm-yard, flap her wings, 
plume herself, and cackle to her heart’s content, with impu- 
nity. As it is, she announces to her limited world, too soon 
for her success in chicken raising, that she has laid an egg, b 
cackling. By thus prematurely and noisily glorifying herself 
upon having obtained the first step towards the honors of 
fowl maternity, the hen but invites the thrifty housewife to 
sally forth and search for the egg, over the production of 
which she is so proudly noisy and vain-glorious. And so the 
nest is robbed, and the incipient chick is straightway boiled 
or fried, beaten into a custard, or made into a savory omelette, 
incorporated inte the dressing of a salad, or used to give con- 
sistency to the matutinal rum-and-milk of the master of the 
house. Learning nothing by experience, yet not forgetting 
that it is her mission to lay eggs, the foolish hen lays another 
and another, cackles and is robbed as before. If ‘by chance 
chickens are produced from any of her eggs, it is by their 
being warmed into life under the feathery breast of some 
vicarious mother, whose capacity for the duty imposed upon 
her is known and'relied upon. 

From this, unfortunate instinct of cackling—unfortunate at 
least from a hen’s point of view—from this counting of chick- 
ens before they are hatched, it comes that from so many eggs 
so few chickens are produced, But it is not hens alone which 
cackle when they have done, or begin to do, or resolve to do, 
or think of doing, something wonderful. Men and women 
individually, and communities and nations collectively, strut 
and cackle at the first thought of, or at the first step taken 
towards the doing of, something never destined to be done, 
and which is to fail mainly because of cackling. Human 
beings who cackle, inasmuch as they are supposed not to be 
governed by instinct, but by what we are accustomed to con- 
sider to be the higher attribute of reason, are, so far, greater 
fools than hens. Besides, the hen waits at any rate until she 
has taken the first step—until she has laid an egg. Mankind 
cackle when they have conceived an idea. Hence it is that 
so many ideas and schemes come to nought, or are carried to 
successful issue by some one not the originator of them. 

Inventors and discoverers have often been cacklers, and 
thus the honors and profits of their inventions and discoveries 
have been lost to themselves, their very claim to even coinci- 
dent invention and discovery being denied or doubted. They 
cackled, and their nests were robbed, and their eggs were 
hatched by others less scrupulous, but more industrious and 
persevering, than themselves. Trace the history of any great 





invention, and see how many claimants there are to it, the 
majority of whom, if the truth were known, would be found 
to have lost their claims by cackling. The successful appli- 
cation of most inventions and discoveries will be found to 
have been brought about, not by their inventors and discover- 
ers who have cackled, but by practical and reticent men who 
have given to their crude ideas form and substance, and have 
not cackled till success was assured. Inventors and discover- 
ers who have not cackled, and who have been capable of 
bringing to successful and practical use their inventions and 
discoveries, have generally secured to themselves the fruits of 
their ingenuity. It is not only the cackling makes the right 
of property in an idea, as in an egg, more precarious, but 
when failure ensues in the carrying of it out—even when no 
attempt is made at appropriation—ridicule is unsparingly 
heaped upon the cackler. In less enlightened times, invent- 
ors and discoverers who cackled have been imprisoned and 
burnt at the stake ; now-a-days, cacklers whose ideas are im- 
practicable, or who, if they are the contrary, have not the 
ability and force of character to carry them out before they 
are stolen, are derided as dreamers and madmen, and some- 
times from disappointed brooding over that which they have 
not the power to advance beyond an idea, they actually be- 
come mad, and justify the estimate which was formed of 
them. 

Authors and artists are often cacklers; but they do not 
suffer so often nor so much from their cackling as do invent- 
ors and discoverers ; probably because there is less temptation 
to steal ideas or to carry out intentions from the elaboration 
of which so little fame or profit is to be made ; or, perhaps, 
because the public manner in which the cacklers do their 
cackling deters others from forestalling them, Cackling wri- 
ters, painters, or sculptors, who trumpet forth after a club- 
dinner that they are going to write an article on this subject 
or upon that, dramatise this novel, or burlesque that epic, 
paint this event, or chisel that figure or group, dO more in- 
jury to their less demonstrative listeners than they do to 
themselves. Many a man capable of writing upon some par- 
ticular subject, and with industry enough to do it quickly, 
and talent enough to do it well, has abandoned the intention, 
sometimes even after he had begun the work, because some 
ceackler had announced that he was going to write upon the 
same subject. Many a reticent man finds himself thus pub- 
licly anticipated in the work, literary or artistic, which he has 
chalked out for himself, and for which he is eminently qua- 
lified. He is not the only loser: the loss suffered by the pub- 
lic is greater than his. hese cacklers often, by their uncall- 
ed-for confidences, are tacitly permitted to acquire a sort of 
pre-emptive right to subjects which they either want the 
power or the industry to improve. In the United States, 
when a man pre-empts a quarter-section of government land, 
he must begin its improvement and cultivation, and must oc- 
cupy it within a certain specified time, or vacate it in favor of 
some one else more able, if not more willing, than himself to 
perform the obligations which are the conditions of pre-emp- 
tion. So I have often thought it would be well to establish a 
rule in literary and artistic clubs and coteries, that when a 
man —", cackles over an idea, unless he works it out to 
the best of his ability within a reasonable time-—not being 
prevented by illness or other unavoidable cause—he should be 
considered as having no right to complain if some one else 
should make the subject his own. 

The mercantile classes are not given to cackling as a rule. 
They generally contrive to conceal and hatch, or try to hatch, 
all the eggs they lay, though they do not always get healthy 
chickens from them. They brag a good deal mo. they have 
done something great, and made much money; but they al- 
most invariably keep their own counsel as to what they are 
going to do, and, if possible, as to what they are doing. The 
merchant is not heard announcing publicly at his club to other 
merchants who, like himself, are on the look-out for a good 
thing, that he is going, or has just gone, into speculation in 
indigo, or cotton, or saltpetre, or silk. 
The shipowner does not proclaim aloud on ’Change what 
he thinks the best port to seek a cargo for, at least not until 
he has succeeded in getting charters for all his own vessels, 
and then he only gives. his advice—for a consideration. The 
successful speculator in the funds, or in railway or mining 
shares, is notorious for his reticence. Even as a broker oper- 
ating for a commission he generally declines to advise, but 
leaves his clients to decide for themselves the ventures they 
are to engage in, and, after they have decided, he is ready to 
execute their orders, to buy or to sell, provided he has a suffi- 
cient margin in hand, or has good reason to believe that 
they will be prepared with the necessary contango on settling 
day if they wish to hold over. Cackling among business men 
is rare, because it is ruinous. Cacklers who have embarked 
their means in mercantile pursuits, from cotten-brokers to 
costermongers, when they begin to cackle, immediately cease 
to prosper, and soon cease to trade. 

linisters of state and legislators are great cacklers. The 
former cackle to the party which places them in power, the 
latter to the constituencies which elect them. The eggs 
which they lay and cackle over are not often stolen, because 
they are seldom worth stealing, and they are as rarely hatched, 
because they are either addled or not very assiduously sat 
upon; indeed, they are generally what are called in some 
parts of the country wind eggs. Diplomatists are supposed 
never to cackle, but the excessive care they take to mystify 
the world as to what they are about, in itself leads to discov- 
ery. When they do hatch their eggs, it is remarkable that 
there is never any certainty whether they may not produce 
innocent ducklings, as often as harmless chickens: venomous 
snakes, and stinging scorpions, as often as either.—AU the 
Year Round. 


—_———@——____. 
THE LESSONS OF NATURE. 


BY W. DRUMMOND. 


Of this fair volume which we World do name, 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare. 


Find out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, no period of the same. 


But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with colored vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer's sense ne'er taking hold ; 


Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 





SHROVE TUESDAY. 


This popular holiday has always been a day of special 
mirth, being the last before Lent, when abstinence an fast- 
ing are supposed to begin. It is consequently variable as to 
its date, and may occur on any Tuesday between the 2nd of 
February and the 8th of March. This year it falls on the 21st 
of the month, and will, of course, be weleomed with the usual 
feast of pancakes. It owes its name to the custom, in the 
Roman Church, of confessing sins, and being shrived or shrove 
on this day. Its place in the calendar is well indicated in 
Scotland by its title of Fastern’s E’en. The word is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon serifun, to confess; and the day was 
often called Fusting-tide, Fustern, and Fust-mass. After con- 
fession sports and amusements begun. These were generally 
of a rough and brutal kind, such as dog and cock fighting and 
bull-baiting. Shakespeare, whose plays are a storehouse of 
allusions to old customs, mentions the day twice. In the se- 
cond part of “ King Henry LV.” Master Silence says, “ Be 
merry, be merry, my wife has all,” and then he sings— 

“ For women are shrews, both short and tall ; 
"Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry Shrove-tide.” 


The Clown in “ All's Well that Ends Well,” in giving the 
Countess an answer that will fit all questions, says it will fit 
“as a pancake for Shrove Tuesday.” Taylor, the Water Poet, 
thus alludes to the subject; “Shrove Tuesday, at whose en- 
trance in the morning, all the whole kingdom is in quiet, but 
by that time the clock strikes eleven, which (by the help of a 
knavish sexton) is commonly before time, there is a bell run 
called Pancake Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands o' 
people distracted, and forgetful either of manners or human- 
ity. Then there is a thing called wheaten flour, which the 
cooks do mingle with water, eggs, spice, and other tragical, 
magical entertainments, and then they put it by little and lit- 
tle into a frying-pan of boiling suet, where it makes a confus- 
ed, dismal “hissing (like the Lernian makes in the reeds of 
Acheron) until at last, by the skill of the cook, it is trans- 
formed into the form of a flip-jack, called a pancake, which 
ominous incantation the ignorant people do devour very 
greedily.” Oliver Goldsmith also tells us that the parishion- 
ers of the Vicar of Wakeficld religiously ate pancakes at 
Shrove-tide. Most parishioners eat them at the present time, 
but whether religiously or not, we cannot say. ; 

We read in Chambers’s “ Book of Days” that it was cus- 
tomary to present the first cake to the greatest slut or lie-a-bed 
of the party, which commonly falls to the dog’s share at last, 
for no one will own it their due.” Some allusion is probably 
made to the latter custom in a couplet placed opposite Shrove 
Tuesday in “ Poor Robin’s Almanack” for 1677 :— 


“ Pancakes are eat by greedy gut, 
And Hob and Mudge run for the slut.” 


In the time of Elizabeth it was a practice at Eton for the 
cook to fasten a pancake to a crow (the ancient equivalent of 
the knocker) upon the school-door. . 
Some strange customs were and are still observed in differ- 
ent places in England on this day. At Basingstoke, and in 
some other parts of Hampshire, the boys and girls go to the 
houses of the well-to-do classes in little companies. They 
knock at the door, and then begin the following rhyme :— 
“ Knick a knock upon the block; 
Flour and lard is very dear, 
Please we come a shroving here, 
Your pan’s hot, and my pan’s cold 
[Hunger makes us shrovers bold]. 
Please to give poor shrovers something here.” 


They then knock again, and repeat both knocks and verses 
until they receive something. The line in[ ] is not said in 
Basingstoke and many other places. They have, too, a pecu- 
liar way of singing these verses; throwing a sharp accent 
upon the ceesural pauses, and staccatoing every word. At 
midday the children return home with their earnings, which 
consist of money, etc., to have, we trust, a good dinner of 
pancakes. 

In some places in Cornwall the beginning of Lent was for- 
merly marked by a custom which has passed away. A figure 
made up of straw and cast-olf clothes, like a Guy Fawkes, was 
drawn or carried through the streets amid much noise and 
merriment; after which it was either burnt, shot at, or thrown 
down achimney. This image was called “ Jack o’ Lent,” and 
was, it is stated, intended to represent Judas Iscariot. 

At Westminster School, the following condition is still ob- 
served :—At eleven o'clock, A.M., a verger of the Abbey, in his 
gown, bearing a silver baton, emerges from the college kitchen, 
followed by the cook of the school, in his white apron, jacket, 
and cap, and carrying a pancake. On arriving at the school- 
room door he announces himself,“ the cook ;” and having en- 
tered the school-room, he advances to the bar which separates 
the upper school from the lower one, twirls the pancake in 
the pan, and then tosses it over the bar into the upper school, 
among a crowd of boys, who scramble for the pancake ; and 
he who gets it unbroken, and carries it to the deanery, de- 
mands the honorarium of a guinea (sometimes two guineas) 
from the Abbey funds, though the custom is not mentioned 
in the Abbey statutes: the cook, also, receives two guineas 
for the performance. . . . . 

It is curious to note that Shrove Tuesday was one of the 
favorite days for cruel and brutalizing sports. These are, 
happily, made illegal in this country now, and the oflence is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a penalty. In the “good old 
times,” however, all classes took part in these sports, which 
were not-only recognized by the law, but defended by states- 
men. In 1790, the minister of Applecross in Ross-shire, in 
the account of his parish, states the schoolmaster’s income as 
composed of two hundred marks, with 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per 
quarter from each scholar, and the cock-fight dues, which are 
equal to one quarter's payment of each scholar.— Birmingham 
Morning News. 

= e-———— 


LAST DAYS OF BEETHOVEN. 


On the 13th of March Hummel took me for the second 
time with him to see Beethoven. The master was in bed, 
apparently in great pain, and sometimes sroaning deeply ; 
despite of this, however, he talked a great de.'!, and in a very 
animated manner. He seemed to take very n.uch to heart 
the fact of his not being married. On our ‘first Visit he had 


joked on the subject with Hummel, whose wife he bad known 


as a young and handsome girl. “ You,” he said ) ‘Ughingly 
on this occasion to Hummel,“ you are lucky; you have & 
wife who takes care of you, and who is in love with you '—but 
I, poor wretch !"—he added, sighing deeply. He bey, se 
Hummel, moreover, to bring his wife, who had not been av. '@ 
to make up her mind to come and see the man whom she haa 
krown in all his vigor now that he was in such a state. Some 





ouc had shown him, a short time pyeviously, a picture of the 
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THE ALBION. 








house where Haydn was born—he had it near his bed, and 
showed it us. Shortly after our second visit a report was 
spread about Vienna that the London Philharmonic Society 
had sent Beethoven £100 sterling to help him in his illness. 
It was added that the surprise had produced such an effect 
upon the poor great man, that he felt alleviated even bodily. 
When, on the 20th, we were again standing by his bedside, 
we gathered, it is true, from what he said, that this mark of 
attention had gratified him exceedingly, but he was very weak, 
speaking in a low voice, and in broken sentences. “I shall 
soon leave, probably, for above,” he whispered after our 
greetings. Such exclamations freqnently occurred ; between 
them, however, he spoke of plans and hopes, which were, un- 
fortunately, not destined to be realized. Referring to the 
noble conduct of the Philharmonic Society, he praised the 
English, and talked of making a journey to London as soon 
as he was better. “I will compose them a grand overture 
and a grand symphony.” Then he said he would pay Madame 
Hummel a visit (she had accompanied us), and go and stay at 
I know not how many places. We never once dreamed of 
writing down anything for him to read. His eye, which, the 
last time we had seen him, had been still tolerably animated, 
was now sunk, and he experienced a difficulty in raising him- 
self from time to time. We could no longer give ourselves 
up to any delusion—the worst was to be feared. But wretched 
indeed was the appearance of the extraordinary man when 
we again visited him, on the 284 Mareca—it was destined to 
be the last time. There he lay, faint and wretched, some- 
times giving a low sigh. Not a word now escaped his lips— 
the sweat stood upon his forehead. It so happened that, on 
one occasion, he could not find his pocket-handkerchief when 
he required it. Hummel’s wife took her tiny bit of delicate 
cambric, and wiped his face with it several times. Never 
shall I forget the grateful expression of his sunken eye, as it 
then looked up to her. On the 26th March, while we were 
stopping in the art-loving house of Herr von Liebenberg 
(formerly a pupil of Hummel’s), with a joyous party, we were 
surprised between five and six o’clock by a violent thunder- 
storm. There was a thick drizzling fall of snow, accom- 
panied by loud claps of thunder and vivid flashes of light- 
ning, which completely illuminated the apartment. A few 
hours later some guests arrived with the intelligence that 
Ludwig van Beethoven was no more—he had expired at a 
quarter to six. The peculiar coincidence of the natural 
phenomenon with the death of so great a man would, 
assuredly, in heathen times, or in times more devout than the 
present, not have been looked upon as merely accidental. 
The funeral took place on Thursday, the 30th of March. The 
friends invited met at the residence of the deceased, Scharz- 
panier-Haus, No. 230, on the Glacis, outside thé Schottenthor. 

he procession set out from there at three o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded to the Church of the Trinity. Eight capellmeister 
(marshals of art unstained with blood), Eybler, Hummel, Sei- 
fried, Kreutzer, Weigl, Gyrowetz, Wurfel, and Gansbacher, 
held the corners of the pall. The coffin was decked with 
garlands, but no orders lay upon it—Beethoven had never 
had one. A great number of musicians, carrying tapers, 
surrounded the coftin (I can still see Lablache’s immense 
form among them). The procession was endless ; the masses 
of people moving along were to be counted by thousands 
—all Vienna seemed to be in the streets. There are not 
probably many now alive who were present at that regal 
burial, in the full consciousness of the grandeur of the 
man whom the earth covered. But, since then, millions 
have grown up in whose intellectual life Beethoven occu- 
yies a place which no one else and nothing else could fill. 
tt is not till its outer covering has turned to dust that true 
genius stands out in all its perfection, and that endless love 
surrounds him who has himself no love more to bestow.—Dr. 
F. Hiller, in the Cologne Gazeite. 

eae Seen 
LAUGHING. 


Amongst the logical definitions of Man, the most popular 
in the school is that which nominates him “ a risible animal.” 
It is certain that no other created being indulges in laughter, 
though nota few of the brutes and birds utter cries which 
bears a distinct resemblance to the merry sound. The savage 
seldom, if ever, laughs, which goes far to signify the great 
gulf between high intelligence and the degraded man, Con- 
versely, very few philosophers laugh; not from want of capa- 
city, but rather from weariness, asceticism, or (more common- 
ly) affectation. A felicitous line has done much to suppress 
free laughter—* The loud laugh proclaims the vacant mind.” 
In deference to this statement many men check a natural im- 
pulse for the sake of being classed with minds too preoccu- 
pied with superior reflection to indulge in cachinnation. An- 
other favorite quotation against exuberant expression of 
merriment is quoted from even a higher authority. “ The 
laughter of fools is as the crackling of thorns under a pot.” 
Those unfortunate folk whose laughter is exhibited in a sort 
of crepitation have this scriptural “ bogey” to frighten them 
into discreet smiling, for the sake of an appearance of sapi- 
ence. There are two modes of expressing merriment, with 
or without reason. No man should ask another why he 
laughs, or at what, seeing that he does not always know, and 
that if he does, he is nota responsible agent. Laughter is, 
technically speaking, an involuntary action of certain muscles, 
developed in the human species by the progress of civiliza- 
tion; and the jpeculiarities of laughing are so multifarious 
that it is almost hopeless to attempt to classify them. It is 
certain that a stupid rustic is generally found on the broad 
grin, but this is no symptom of the function of risibility ; it is 
merely the vacant stare and open mouth of ignorant admira- 
tion, and far removed from the laugh of the perceptive hu- 
morist. It is not everybody who knows how to laugh. A 
discreet suppression of merriment adds infinite zest to the 
enjoyment of laughter, while a “ horse-laugh” gratifies nei- 
ther its owner nor the listener. All of us have some acquaint- 
ance with, and discrimination _between, the more detined 
types of laughter. A “titter” is at once silly and annoying, 
and more intolerable than a hearty burst of derision ; some 
men always titter when they wish to express merriment, but 
the means they employ never convey the idea of full enjoy- 
ment. Some men “chuckle ;” this has two signitications— 
either malevolence or inward gratification. A cheerful 
chuckle will often set a table in. good humor; it is so contagi- 
ous when unaccompanied by the soupeon of unkindness or 
sarcasm. There is a regular gamut of laughter from the 
genial “ Ha, ha!” the insipid “ He, he!” the full-toned, cheery, 
fat “ Ho, ho!” to the covert and satirical “ Ugh, ugh!” Men 
are known by their forms of expressing joy ; and to a woman 
a pleasant, bright laugh is a great gift, and one difficult of 
imitation. Witness a stage-lavgh, which is, as afrule, the hol- 
lowest mockery of cheerful sound. Mrs. Nisbett had a laugh 
which rang like silver-bells, and she made immense stock out 
of this: invariably prefacing her entrance on the stage by a 


own way of expressing delight too, and amongst crowds who 
are witnessing an amusing performance it is worth while to 
note the various types. We all know the innocent, good- 
tempered laughter which rolls through a theatre, like a wave 
of the sea, at some broad jest on the stage. This is purest 
melody to the comedian, passing for the music of the spheres. 
Then, of individual laughs, there is that of the man who tre- 
mendously enjoys a joke, but always takes it when the time 
for laughter has passed. This incongruity invariably amuses 
the house, who turn and look for the unlucky man with joy- 
ous faces. ‘Then we have the man whose laughter is like 
hissing; there is scarcely an audience where this nuisance is 
not present, and he is really dangerous. He laughs through 
his closed teeth, and, though he means applause, he conveys 
the sound of disapprobation. Then there is the treble laugh- 
ter of children; sweet, honest, innocent; always delightful 
and humanizing to listen to. Then there is the * bursting,” 
or suppressed laugh, which is very infectious, and will run 
along a line of people who have no idea why they laugh, but 
cannot help it. It is painful to suppress laughter, and more 
healthy to give it free vent. A“ good laugh,” as they say, 
dispels the vapors, inflates and oxygenates the lungs, promotes 
and improves circulation, and gives a helping hand to the 
heart. It is a medical fact that people of cheerful disposition 
enjoy better health than the saturnine. It may be said that 
rause is here confounded with effect, but our disposition is 
created in a measure by ourself, and even indigestion can be 
laughed at if our temperament is kindly, and we are disposed 
to endure without grumbling. Laughter is the safety-valve 
of merriment, and whatever the poets may say of the senti- 
ment of a sigh, we would rather dispense with phantasy and 
ask fora smile. 1t is sunshine versus shade.—Court Circular. 
——_»—__—_—_ 


"NEATH THE SCAUR, 


The roseate light dies into purple black, 
Within the shadows of Plynlimmon’s crest, 
And mid the murky gloom of waning day 

The bandit raven croaks from bare brown crag 
His ghostly dirge. 


The silver horns arise 
Of night’s white disc, rise up above the chain 
Of yonder grey-lined hills. More glorious, 
In weird fantastic beauty, show the wilds 
’Neath winter's icy ren. than when the kiss 
Of golden summer warms the landscape round, 
And all is draped in green. 


*Neath yon sharp ridge 

Nestles the pirate kite ; blue martens roost 
Upon the shelves beyond, and on the scaur 
The golden eagle spreads her dusky wings 
Over her half-grown couplet: sighs the wind, 
Driving the fleecy clouds across the face 
Of the perturbed moon, and sobbing, wails, 
Sending sweet echoes of an unknown song 
Across the broad ravine. Dim, dreary glimpse 
Of spirit-land, of souls that freed from clay, 
Seem far, yet near, and from the jasper gates 
Of the great city, answer to our own, 
With that grand mystery, which none shall read 
Till things of earth dissolve, and time and space 
Merge in the waters of eternity. 

—— + > - 


“LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.” 


































































father and grandfather as directed in these rules? Leaving 
this knot for the Lord Chamberlain to untie, and passing by 
the descriptions of the style, titles, and honors of the Queen 
and the four Peers of the blood royal, we come to the well ar- 
ranged alphabetical list of the peerage proper. This is headed 
by the Duke of Abercorn, who, besides holding titles in the 
three kingdoms, is also aclaimant for the dukedom of Chatel- 
herault in France—a claim, however, which has been in aman- 
ner decided by Napoleon UL. in favor of the Duke of Hamilton. 
Hamilton, by the way, is the commonest surname in the peer- 
age, as it is borne by tive different lords. Other surnames, 
Which are generally supposed to have no aristocratic ring about 
them, nevertheless appear in this book. There are two noble fa- 
milies of the name of Smith, three Brownes, one Jones, and two 
Robinsons. The name Plantagenet does not appear; the Duke 
of Buckingham, who is, we believe,after the Royal family, the 
nearest lineal descendant of this once famous House, does not 
exhibit this patronymic among the numerous surnames with 
which he isaftlicted. We hardly understand the position of the 
Berkeley title.’ The last deceased earl appears here asthe holder 
the one dead man among the living. His successor apparently 
Jeclines to succeed. Can a Peer refuse to wear the coronet 
that {descends tohim? If so, can he sit in the Lower House ? 
Three foreigners enjoy British titles—Fairfax, a citizen of the 
United States, is Lord Fairfax; Taafe,an Austrian, is Lord 
Taafe; and Signora Bandini, Princess Giustiniani, is Countess 
of Newburgh. The list of bishops, home and colonial, is sue- 
ceeded by a condensed baronetage, and order of semi-nobility 
which is said to be in a confused state, owing to the lack of 
proper pride in the holders and of records of their titles. A 
list of knights would be a desirable addition to the work, but 
it is possible that this would swell the volume beyond all 
reasonable limit.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WHAT A GHOST STORY DID. 


Tt is many years ago—I was a girl of sixteen—when my 
father took a house for a year, two miles from a small water- 
ing-place on the Yorkshire coast. It was a very quiet place. 
The only house of any consequence near ours was a hand- 
some one, with large park and beautiful gardens, belonging to 
a Mr. Masterton, whose family only lived there three months 
in the year, spending the rest of their time in London, or ata 
larger place he had in Northumberland. Our house—a sort 
of enlarged cottage, with all kinds of odd windows in still 
odder places, and covered with different creepers—was just 
outside the park-gates. We had been living there about two 
months—my father and mother, your aunt Constance and 
myself ; George, being then in the army, was with his regi- 
ment in Canada, but we expected him home, on leave, the 
next mail—when we heard the Mastertons were coming to 
Holme-park for their annual visit. 

We were very anxious to see them; they would be our 
nearest—in fact, our only—neighbors for three months; the 
clergyman of the parish being an old bachelor, much liked 
by my father, but taking little notice of Constance and my- 
— and we hoped to be great friends with the family at the 
park, 

There were two sons and four daughters—the two youngest 
being girls, about our own ages, sixteen and fifteen. The 
Mastertons arrived on a Friday. Our old Scotch nurse always 
said, “ No good came of anything begun on a Friday ;” and 
this visit was ever after her pet illustration. The dining-room 
windows of the cottage commanded a capital view of their 
gates; and we two girls spent that afternoon one at each win- 
dow, and were rewarded after long watching by seeing the 





The gorgeous spectacle that was lately exhibited at West- 
minster reminds us that. there is a picturesque and splendid 
aspect of the hereditary House of our Legislature which many 
people would deeply regret to lose. The great council of the 
nation, as thisassembly formerly used to be when it) upheld 
the popular cause against the aggressions of the Crown, is 
still, as we all know, possessed of considerable power, but 
there are many persons who are ignorant not only of the 
composition of the Upper House but of the history of its rise, 
progress, and—must we add ?—decline. To these we recom- 
mend a perusal of the clear and concise historical view of the 
peerage which forms the opening chapter of this useful work 
of reference. We are reminded that the Irish bishops this 
year have been relieved from the duty of attending Parlia- 
ment, or, as it ishere expressed, .in more official but somewhat 
ghostly language, “ this spiritual representation has ceased.” 
No other change is recorded as having been effected in the 
Upper House. 

The privileges of Peers are to a certain extent similar to 
those of the members of the House of Commons, including 
that of freedom from arrest. They have discontinued the 
custom of voting by proxy, or, in other words, of deciding on 
subjects without being troubled with the arguments for or 
against. This practice, though indefensible, was fairly 
enough compared with the system of pairing before a division 
as followed in the House of Commons. Another privilege, 
and one long fallen into abeyance, is that of killing one or 
two of the King’s deer when passing through his parks. A 
horn must first be blown to warn the keeper, and it is possible 
the sound may also warn the stag. A Peer may only be tried 
by his peers. He gives his verdict not on oath, but on his 
word of honor; and false reports against Peers subject the au- 
thors to punishment for the crime of scandalum magnatum. 
A Peer cannot lose his nobility but by death or attainder; 
but, adds Mr. Lodge. “ if he wastes his estates so that he is not 
able to support his dignity, it has been said by the old writers 
that the King may degrade him.” At the present moment, 
when the question of bankrupt Peers is before Parliament, it 
will probably be shown how far the power thus alluded to 
extends. The description of the different grades of nobility is 
here clearly given, and the difference of the patents or instru- 
ments of creation defined. It is worth remarking that the 
style of summons to Parliament differs in the case of the high- 
er and lower ranks of the peerage. The former is addressed 
by the Christian name alone, such as Henry, Duke of Norfolk, 
the latter by Christian and surname, such as Richard Henry 
Fitzroy Somerset, of Raglan, in the county of Monmouth, 
Chevalier. 

On examining the roll of the Lords it will be observed that 
six new names have been added to it since it was last publish- 
ed—Howard, who has adopted the somewhat cumbrous title 
of Lord Howard of Glossop; Fitzpatrick, who, failing to ob- 
tain the title of Upper Ossory, fell back on that of Castletown; 
Acton, Robartes, and Greville, who took their family names 
for titles, and Glyn. Lord Wolverton, of whom it was said 
that he gained by his peerage both rank and station. Lords 
O'Hagan and Lisgar have not yet been added to the official 
roll. We cannot pass by the table of precedency without feel- 
ing some misgivings as to the future domestic arrangements 
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gardencr’s wife at the lodge, in a great state of fuss, opening 
the gates and staring down the road at least half an hour be- 
fore a close carriage, a pri vate omnibus, and three cabs from 
the station drove up. The gardener’s wife and the servants 
were the only people we saw that day. As the horses in the 
first carriage slackened their pace, turning in at the gate, a 
gentleman’s voice called from the window, “How are you, 
Mrs. Collins—flourishing, | hope? Ill come and see you to- 
morrow ;” and that was all. Not much reward for three hours? 
patient watching. 

The next day was thoroughly wet, and no one came to the 
lodge, as we half hoped they would in spite of the rain; but 
at half-past four a dog-cart, driven by a groom, came from the 
house, clearly bound for the station. An hour passed before 
it returned with a fair-haired man of six-and-twenty and a 
small bull-terrier occupying the front seat, a magnificent deer 
hound lying at the man’s feet, the groom and two huge port- 
manteaus being at the back. The driver was the eldest son 
—then a lieutenant in the Guards—now Colonel Masterton, 
the man so well known in India, to whom your uncle writes 
so frequently. 

We saw the Mastertons at church the next Sunday. After 
the second service we went, as we usually did, to the vicarage 
for tea, where the Holme-park partly also came: Mr. Master- 
ton—a thorough country squire, strong and active, fit, inspite 
of his sixty years, to hold his own across country after hounds, 
and a capital shot; his wife, pale and delicate-looking—the 
sort of woman you feel assured leaves everything to be de- 
cided by her husband when young, and by her daughters 
when they grow up; two daughters and a governess; the 
eldest glaughter Margaret and her second brother remaining 
behind in Scotland visiting some cousins. 

The guardsman, considering afternoon service a work of 
supererogation, remained at home, strolling about the stables 
smoking. 

I don’t know how it was, but I took a fancy to Charley 
Masterton immediately. Charley, you must know, was not a 
boy, but a young lady of twenty. Her proper name was 
Charlotte ; but her father, of whom she was the especial pet, 
had re-christened her Charley when a very little girl, because 
she was a regular little pickle, more like a boy than a girl, 
and the name had stuck to her ever since. She was not really 
handsome, still less would you have called her pretty; but 
she was essentially bright-looking—no other word suited her 
so well. f£ can hardly describe her particularly ; yet she 
stands as vividly before my mind’s eye now as she did in 
bodily presenee more than twenty years ago. 

She was a general favorite, especially with gentlemen ; 
they called her “so fascinating,” and seemed all of them 
more or less in love with her dark eyes, irregular features, 
and bright speaking face, set off by quantities of brown hair 
always very fashionably dressed. She was proud of this hair, 
often saying it was her only beauty, so she must make the 
most of it. 1 remember thinking, that first Sunday, how I 
should like to have my hair done the same way, and to be a 
“come-out” young lady like her. 

At first Charley talked principally to the vicar, inquiring 
after half the parish. Presently she turned to me, asking 
about a peculiar Russian cat we had, saying she was quite 
foolish about all kinds of animals—we must come and see 
her collection—and then she went on to other subjects. She 
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had seen very little of the world, and were shy; but Miss 
Masterton did not seem to mind that, and took such troubic 
to amuse us, and make us talk, that before she rose to say 
“ Good-bye” we were quite charmed with her; in fact, we 
liked all the family, and the liking seemed mutual ; the elders 
of both houses making out many common friends. So in a 
short time we became very intimate; hardly a day passed 
without our meeting; and when my brother George came 
home, it continued just the same. 

George was then thirty—tall, with gray eyes, straight well- 
eut features, golden brown hair and whiskers—in short, a 
very nice-looking young fellow ; and very proud we were of 
him. 

The Mastertons had a party of gentlemen staying with 
them for shooting, and George, being a great sportsman, was 
at Holme-park daily. 

It would take too long to tell you how George Temple and 
Charley Masterton fell in love with each other; but so they 
did; and though there were difficulties at first—Mr. Masterton 
objecting to his daughter marrying a soldier, and Charley 
being too sensible to wish him to leave the army, though he 
was quite willing to do so for her sake—yet, on the whole, 
their course of love ran pretty smoothly; and it was settled 
they were to be married in six months, so as to join his regi- 
ment in Canada the next summer. 

Mrs. Masterton had an idea her daughter was being exiled 
to a kind of Siberia, and moaned continually over it; and 
Charley's spirit of fun often prompted her to horrify her 
mother by predicting she should come back a regular colonial 
oftlicer’s wife, calling people by their surnames, and perpetu- 
ally talking of “our fellows.” 

Those six months were a very merry happy period for us. 
The Mastertons spent most of the time at Holme-park, and 
we grew to like our future sister-in-law more and more. The 
days passed quickly, and March came, and the important day 
and all necessary arrangements were settled. 

It was two days before the wedding—that was fixed forthe 
8th of April, a Thursday. The Montag before, Charley said 
to my mother in her coaxing way, she should like to spend a 
last evening at our house; could she come that night? The 
next day all the guests for the marriage would arrive, and she 
could not well manage it then. 

So it was settled that she, George (who dined almost daily 
at the Hall), and any of the others who liked, should walk 
across the park after dinner. 

Accordingly about eight o’clock (people dined earlier than 
they do now twenty years ago) we saw them coming—Charley, 
George, Margaret Masterton (Charley’s elder sister), her brother 
Robert, and a distant cousin of theirs—Major Gordon, who, 
his regiment ss recently come into the country, spent 
much of his time at Holme-park. 

I must describe him fully, or you will hardly understand 
his part in the catastrophe. 

Alan Gordon, the younger son of a Scotch peer, was won- 

derfully superstitious, and a great hand at curious “ uncanny” 
stories. It puzzled me then, and has done so often since, 
whether he really believed what he said. However, he had a 
remarkably veal way of talking of the supernatural. 
. His stories were very odd—decidedly improbable—not to 
say against all reason; but he seemed to believe them himself 
so thoroughly, that, against your will, they impressed you. I 
believe he had that effect upon many strong sensible men. I 
know my father, the most practical person alive, used to say 
his tales were most unaccountable ; but “ Gordon’s head was 
in a mist, like his native mountains.” 

All that generation of Gordons were more or less in the 
same way. Of late years I have met several of them, and 
have heard them gravely declare the gift of second-sight was 
in their family. Iam sure Alan believed so, though it seems 
unheard of in these days that educated people could be so 
superstitious. 

tting aside this belief in ghostly appearances, in other 
respects Major Gordon was a sensible man, extremely agree- 
able, and a general favorite in society. He was about forty 
—a tall powerful man, with light hair, and a round good-na- 
tured face; but his naturally merry expression was spoilt by 
a habit of rolling his eyes when speaking, till often only the 
whites were visible. e was a thorough soldier; had seen 
much on foreign service, consequently the Mastertons knew 
very little of him. Indeed, I do not think the younger part 
of the family had even seen him till his visit to Holme-park 
some two months before; but they liked him much now, 
Charley especially. She was always asking about his adven- 
tures, and getting him to tell her stories. She owned they 
frightened her ; that she could not bear to think of them at- 
terwards; still there was a fascination in them. 

I don’t know whether I ever told you, one curious thing 
about Charley was her horror of the dark. A dark room sent 
a shudder through her. It was extremely silly, and she often 
said as much, knowing nothing could hurt her; but still the 
fear remained. She never seemed able to get over it. I do 
not think any power on earth would have tempted her to stay 
five minutes by herself in perfect darkness. We used to 
fancy she had been frightened, when a child, by a foolish 
nurse ; but that was never proved. Youcan imagine how we 
all, and especially the Masterton boys, teased her, calling her 
cy gorse, and afraid of her own shadow ;” but it was of no 
avail; and all had at last become so used to her fear, no no- 
tice was taken of it. 

Well, that Monday night they came—three Mastertons and 
Major Gordon. It was a lovely night; the air warm as June, 
the moon just rising, as we went across the lawn to meet 
them. There were exclamations on the beauty of the 
weather, and many bopes that Thursday would be as fine ; 
my father laughingly telling Charley, “ If it rained, she must 
put off her wedding: rain was so unlucky.” 

Upon this Major Gordon, who was wakine with my mother 
and Margaret Masterton, turned round, and said in fun, 

“ Mark my words, Charley; that wedding of yours wou't 
come off—you will see. Remember the proverb, ‘ There's 
many a slip, &c.” 

We little thought, as we listened to her merry reply, “ If 
Captain Temple changes his mind, you'll have to take com- 
passion on a forlorn damsel and marry me yourself ; and that 
will be a punishment for your impertinence, sir; for I shall 
plague your life out’—we little thought how sadly true his 
words would prove. 

I must make my story short, though it is difficult to do so, 
remembering, as I do, every action—nay, every trivial word 
spoken that evening. They passed unheeded at the time, till 
the awful end of that merry party stamped everything 
connected with it on my brain, till nothing will efface the 
impression. 

We lingered some time in the garden, then went into the 
house and had tea; and it must have been nearly ten o'clock, 
when, sitting in the drawing-room talking, Margaret (poor 
girl, it has quite haunted her since to think that she pro- 
posed it) said, 
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“ Alan should tell one of his stories ——-Mrs. Temple, have 
you ever heard one of cousin Alan’s ghost-stories? He tells 
them wonderfully. Wouldn't you like to hear him? Charley 
actually believes in ghosts, and Alan says she is as good as a 
Scotchwoman !” 

Several of us exclaimed, 

“Tt would be capital fun; and Major Gordon must tell 
one.” 

He agreed; but said the lights must be put out; no one 
could tell a good horrible story in the face of two lamps and 
four candles; and if the blinds were up, there would be just 
the proper ghostly light. He had his way; and I remember 
well how bright the moon shone, making the grass look like 
snow contrasted with the intense blackness of the clump of 
tall trees some twenty yards off. 

The room we were in had a large bow-window at one end. 
Close to this window, but rather in shadow, so that only the 
outline of his figure was visible, sat Major Gordon ; near him, 
on a low chair, was Margaret Masterton; and Charley was on 
the floor at her feet, with her hands clasped on her sister's 
knee, and her eyes gazing out into the moonlight, apparently 
fascinated by the weird shadows. The rest of the party were 
scattered in other parts of the darkened room. 

“Tt is at least ten years ago,” began Major Gordon, “ that I 
was taking a walking tour through the northern part of 
Sutherlandshire. It is a curious part of the country for such 
an expedition; I can hardly say why I chose it—perhaps 
from its being almost the only spot in my native land I knew 
literally nothing of. I had been shooting woodcock with 
some fellows in the Hebrides, and a very jolly party we made. 
When our sport was over, we all went east together. At 
Stour I left them, starting on my own hook, in spite of much 
chaff at my choosing such a country and such a time—the end 
of November—for a tour. I suppose none of you have been 
in Sutherlandshire ; it is just about the wildest, most desolate 
place you can imagine ; the wild grand scenery that impresses 
one with admiration, mingled with a sense of one’s own in- 
significance. As I walked day after day through immense 
tracts of moorland, hardly ever meeting a human creature, a 
feeling of loneliness and utter desolation—a sort of hopeless- 
ness ot ever again arriving at Civilisation—came over me, and 
I resolved, that as it was my first, so it should be my last visit 
to Sutherlandshire. 

“T must tell you there were hardly any inns. T generally 
slept at farm-houses. The people were hospitable, though 
primitive, and my welcome was generally cordial. 1 went on 
in this way for a week, when, feeling I had had quite enough 
of it, [ started one morning from my sleeping quarters, intend- 
ing to walk some twenty miles to a town on the coast, whence 
a coach went monthly to Inverness. I missed my way ; for, 
as night began to close, | found my road stopped by a small 
river, With no means of crossing it. I followed the banks for 
parhaps three miles. At last I saw a light; on nearer ap- 
proach I found it came from a considerable-sized house. 
‘Though now inhabited by a farmer, it had evidently seen 
better days; there were remains of handsome gates; part of 
the original house had been pulled down, part Converted into 
farm buildings. One wing remained pertect, and towards a 
door in the centre of this I directed my steps. After much 
knocking, the door was opened by a servant-girl, who stared 
when I asked if | could have a bed for the night; and saying 
she would ask *the master, shut the door. When the mas- 
ter came—a rather stupid though pleasant-looking man—he 
seemed doubtful, was afraid they had no room for strangers, 
but would see ; [ mightcome in and have a rest and a bit of 
supper, if L pleased. Nothing loath, I followed him into a 
comfortable kitchen, where his wife was busy preparing the 
meal; and ina few minutes we sat down to enjoy it—myself, 
the farmer, his wife, the girl who had come to the door, three 
or four farm-laborers, and an old woman, deaf, and seem- 
ingly half-witted—the farmer's mother, as I found after- 
wards. 

“ After supper I asked about my bed. Then arose a 
difficulty. The wife said, ‘ There was no room.’ I suggested, 
‘The kitchen would do.” She said, ‘The mother slept 
there.” I asked, ‘Was there another house near?” She 
said, ‘ Not for six miles.’ At last the farmer whispered some- 
thing to his wife. She exclaimed, * For heaven’s sake, don’t 
put the gentleman there!’ Lasked,* Where? And the man 
explained: There were two rooms they had never used ; there 
were queer noises in them—he believed they were haunted ; 
but perhaps one of them might be better than the big barn, 
the only alternative? I said, * Certainly; | would face the 
ghosts.’ And, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the wife, so 
it was settled. 

“| went with the farmer to inspect the rooms, and chose 
the smaller of the two. ‘There was no furniture in either, 
but the farming men brought in three benches; we placed 
them side by side, spread some blankets on them, and my bed 
was ready. A glorious fire was made up, and, in spite of 
ghosts, | congratulated myself on my quarters. On return- 
ing to the kitchen for my knapsack, the moment I appeared, 
the old woman ran towards me—I had no idea anything so 
bent and crooked had such pace in her—and flinging herself on 
her knees before me, prayed me, ‘ For God's sake, do not 
sleep in that accursed room! 

“This rather startled me; but I thought her out of her 
mind, so tried to soothe her, assuring her nothing was likely 
to happen; I was sure there was nothing in the rooms, and 
wondered they did not use them. She only grew more 
earnest, sobbing and rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
crying, ‘I should be dead before morning! She knew | 
should! It was just the same before !’. 

“Her words seemed strange, but she looked a poor de- 
mented creature ; so, finding my soothing quite ineffectual, I 
cut the matter short by taking my bag and leaving the 
kitchen. I wished the farmer good-night outside my door, 
and was alone. The hot kitchen, after the long cold walk, 
had made me drowsy. Before many minutes I was in bed 
and asleep. How long I slept, 1 know not. Something, I 
can hardly tell what, awoke me. The fire had burnt low, 
still there was suflicient light to see there was no one in the 
room save myself; but an icy chill crept over me, a conscious- 
ness of not being alone possessed me. Isat up and stared 
round. There was nothing. Still the feeling grew stronger. 
Suddenly | heard a groan—another, deeper, louder, nearer— 
and a hand, cold like a corpse's, was laid on my shoulder. I 
started round ; every particle of blood froze in my veins, for 1 
saw—” 

At this moment Major Gordon uttered a loud piercing 
shriek. It was a trick. The whole story had been non- 
sense! He only did it to frighten us; but—the effect was 
terrible. His shriek was hardly ended, when, almost joined 
to it, we heard a most fearful cry,a long agonizing scream. 
You can never realize what it was like. I shall never forget 
it. It seemed really like a spirit being torn out of its body. 
Another, louder still, but stopping suddenly—not as it were 
ended, but broken off in the middle—and Charley Masterton’s 
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head fell heavily on her sister's knee. 
Major Gordon said, 

“Who screamed ? 
you?” 

Margaret laid her hand on Charley’s head, saying, 

“My darling, what is the matter? Didn't you know that 
it was only Alan’s nonsense ? I knew his voice directly !” 

Then, as she grew frightened at the silence, 

“O, Charley! what is it? Do speak !” 

But there was no answer. George sprang across the room. 

“She has fainted. Bringa light. Some one get a candle , 
or anything.” 

He lifted her up ; lights were brought ; and she was laid on 
the sofa; but still she neither moved nor spoke. George 
kept repeating, 

“She has only fainted, she has only fainted.” 

But I saw how his whole frame shook, and his face be- 
came deadly pale; and a dreadful fear came over me that she 
would never spezk again. Alas, alas, it was so! Charley 
Masterton was dead; had died of sheer fright! She lay 
there with an awful terror fixed on her face. We all stood 
round for some seconds, too awe-stricken to do anything ; 
George supporting her head on his arm, repeating over and 
over again, 

“She has only fainted! 

But at last he grew silent. 

“ T will send for a doctor.” 

He walked to the door, and we heard him outside giving 
orders for the groom to start immediately. When he came 
back, laying his hand on George’s arm, 

“My poor boy!” he said,“I have sent for Blake; but I 
fear—I fear nothing can be done.” 

Then turning to young Masterton, 

* Some one must break this to your father; can you co 
it?’ 

At his words Robert Masterton roused himself; since the 
first he had stood motionless by the sofa, hardly realising his 
sister’s state. Now he started, stooped, pressed his lips on her 
forehead ; then all of a sudden seeming to understand, strode 
across the room to where Major Gordon sat, shook him rough- 
ly by the shoulder, saying in a voice low, but ficree with ¢on- 
centrated passion, 

“You murderer! look at your work! Tow dare you try 
your devilish trick upon her! Go and tell my father you 
have killed his daughter; you are the fittest. person to tell 
him. Go! By heaven, if Temple does not kill you, I will!” 

When Charley was first laid on the sofa, Alan Gordon look- 
ed once on her face. He had seen death too often to doubt 
its aspect now. Then he walked to the window, sat down, 
burying his face in his clasped hands, and never moved tili 
he heard Robert’s words. Now he sprang up, confronting 
him haughtily ; a savage frown darkening his face ; gradually 
it faded ; a look of intense pain succeeded, a look of almost 
agonized regret, and he answered in a low broken voice, 

“T never meant to hurt her. I would give my life, ay, ten 
lives, to undo this night’s work; I did it in fun—devilish fun, 
you say right—but—but—” Here a sob broke his voice; he 
walked to the door, then said, “I will go and tell them! It 
will kill my uncle; I shall be a double murderer.” 

His hand was on the door. Suddenly he turned, rushed 
across the room, flinging himself on the floor by the sofa. 

“O, Charley! dear Charley ! you cannot be dead! It is not 
true! I have not killed you! Say so! O, speak!” 

My mother gently pushed him away, saying, 

“ Go—do go; you can do no good; don’t stay here.” 

He rose, staggered across the room; my father followed 
him out and shut the door. 

We that remained tried various restoratives, feeling their 
utter uselessness, but from a feeling of restless anxiety to try 
something. Then the doctor came. A brief examination on- 
ly confirmed the worst. It was all over, poor Charley’s short 
bright life: and nothing remained but to carry her home— 
the senseless body to its earthly home. But the spirit, the 
kind — heart ?—ah ! we could not doubt whither that had 
gone-—to the only true home, compared with which the bright- 
est, happiest earthly lot (and Charley’s had been a very bright 
happy one) fades into utter blankness. 

cannot describe the rest. You must picture to yourself 
the father’s intense grief, the mother’s silent anguish; the 
awful stillness in the house so lately resounding with merry 
wedding preparations, as they bore her, a pale silent corpse, 
on the very road she should have travelled a happy bride, un- 
der the half-finished arches the village people had been busy 
all day erecting; the church-bell sadly, solemnly tolling out 
the twenty-one years. It must have been just midnight, for 
the bell hardly ceased when the clock struck twelve; and I 
remember well the awful shudder I felt—{it seems to creep 
through me now)—the feeling some one else must be dead, 
that that bell would never be still—would go on tolling for 
ever, 

I need not te!l you how George felt this cutting off at one 
blow of all his happiness. Poor dear fellow, he has never got 
over it yet. It was very quiet, very deep grief; Ido not 
think he ever sheda tear. Never to this day has he 
spoken of her; but I have seen him—ay, not a year ago— 
shudder and turn pale at the careless mention of the name 
Charley ; and I am very sure his only wish, his only hope, has 
been to follow her, to meet her again, never to be parted. But 
people do not die for wishing ; and after long years in India 
(he went there six months after her death), after active service 
during the Mutiny, and many hardships, he is still a stron 
man; but, as you all know, he always seems one burdened, 
almost broken down, with heavy secret sorrow. And this 
was the cause—a seemingly trivial thing, which many would 
call a harmless practical joke ; and yet look at the awful con- 
sequences ! 

Major Gordon T have never since seen, he left the country 
immediately, and for many years was never even heard of; 
but I believe he is alive still. 

The Masterton family are much scattered; some married, 
some dead—But hush! not another word on the subject; here 
comes your uncle George !—Belgravia. 

————_-@——_—__—_~ 
TRIFLES. 
The griefs that fall to every share, 
The heavier sorrows that life brings, 
The heart can nerve itself to bear, 
Great sorrows are half holy things. 


Every one started up. 


You're none of you frightened, are 


Can't you see it is only fainting ?” 
Then my father spoke. 


But for the ills each hour must make 
The cares with every day renewed, 
It seems scarce worth the while to take 

Such little things with fortitude. 


And he before whose wakened might 
The strongest enemies must fall, 

Is overcome by foes so slight, 
He scorns to hold them foes at all. 
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BELL RINGING: DEATH KNELLS. 
In the “ Chronicle of the Church of S. Martin,” Leicester, | 
by Mr. North, he gives copies of churechwardens’ account, 


p. 80, 1546, and there are many receipts for obyties and bury- 
als, thus :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

By these entries(many of the like to which might, no doubt, | 
be found) it may be inferred that, before the Reformation, | 
three, four, five, or six bells were rung in peal after the de- | 
cease of a parishioner, as their friends might desire; and thus | 
we can better understand Bishop Hooper's injunction, issued | 
1551, about bells at death— 


“Fore Mr. Weste, th’ obbett, v belles, iiijs. 
It'm, fore Mr. Drake, th’ obbet, iv belles, xxd. 
It'm, fore Mr. Daft, iiij belles, viijd. 

Im, Byard’s wytte, iij belles, viijd,” ete., ete. 


“xxij. All parishioners duly pay the clerks their wages as 
heretofore, etc., ete., and ringing the bells.” 

“ xxiij. Item, that from henceforth there be no knells or | 
forth-fares rung for the death of any man; but in case they 
that be sick and in danger, or any of their friends, will de- | 
mand to have the bell toll whiles the sick is in extremes, to | 
admonish the people of their danger, and by that means to | 
solicitate the hearers to ‘pray for the sick person, they may 
use it. And then, if the person die for whom the bell tolled, 
and to give warning of his death, to ring out with one bell, it 
may be suflicient."-—Parker Society, vol., p. 137. 


Bishop Grandison, who wrote the Statutes for the Church 
of Ottery St. Mary, in which he points out how many pe:ls 
are to be rung at funerals, according to the dignity of the de- 
ceased, on fewer or more bells, goes on to say, “* But we for- 
bid them to be sounded at too great length, nor again after 
evensong, or early in the morning (as they do at Exeter), be- 
cause ‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ profits souls not 
at all, and do much harm to men’s ears, and to the fabric, and | 
to the bells.” | 

We have a remarkable mention of this custom in the nar- | 
rative of the last moments of the Lady Catherine, sister of | 
Lady Jane Grey, who died a prisoner in the Tower of Lon- | 
don, in 1567. Sir Owen Opton, Constable of the Tower, per- 
ceiving her drawing towards her end, said to Mr. Bokeham, 
“ Were it not best to send to the church that the bell may be 
rung?” and she herself hearing him, said, “ Good, Sir Owen, 
be it so,” and immediately died. 

The custom certainly continued in use as late as the time of 
Charles IL., and Nelson, in his * Meditation for the Holy Time 
of Lent,” speaking of the death of a good Christian, says, “ If 
his sense hold out so long he can hear his passing bell without 
disturbance.” 

But, after all, it is very questionable whether the custom of 
tolling and ringing out the bell was ever universally prac- 
tised, because, if so, in large parishes the bell could never 
cease ; besides, there would be very great difficulty in mark- 
ing the time in places at a distance from the church, and of 
noting the end of the extremes. Yet that such a custom pre- 
vailed, even in London, when Dr. Donne was dean of St. 
Paul’s (he died 1631), may be gathered from his “ Book of 
Devotions,” for in his sixteenth Meditation we read: “ From 
the bells of the church adjoining I am dayly remembered of 
my burriall in the funeralls of others.” Again, “ That which 
rung yesterday was to convey him out of the world, in his 
vaunt, in his soule ; that which rung to day was to bury him 
in his reare, in his bedy, to the church; and this continuing of 
ringing, after his entring, is to bring him to mee in the appli- 
cation; and these latter bells are a repitition sermon to me.” 
In the seventeenth Meditation : “ Now the bell tolling softly 
for another, sayes to mee, Thou must die.” And in his prayer 
thereupon, he alludes to the bell ringing out; then in his next 
(the eighteenth) Meditation, “ The bell rings out and tell me 
in turn that Iam dead.” And he adds, “ The bell rings out, 
the pulse thereof is changed, the tolling was a faint and inter- 
mitting pulse upon one side, then stronger, and argues more 
and better life.” 

Although this bell is, not now tolled as in former times, 
there are very few places where it has ceased altogether; for 
it is a custom to which our people are deeply attached. It is 
quite marvellous how ancient customs linger in divers places. 
Looking at the foregoing extract from Durand, we see the 
origin of what still exists very generally—that of making nu- 
merical distinctions at the conclusion or a death-knell—i.e., 
nine tolls for a male, six for a woman—an interval being 
made between each three or two blows—and three for a child. 
And though the soul’s bell be not tolled while a sick person 
is in extremes, the death-knell is first folled, and then the bell 
is rung out, or KNOLLED. Such is the custom in Devon. But 
it is rarely much more than a respectful notice to the neigh- 
borhood that some person is dead, being sounded after the 
spirit has left its earthly tenement. But we should remember 
that the notice it gives to those who survive should be listen- 
ed to as a warning to hasten on our preparations for our own 
departure. Such death-bells are properly called the Avell. 
At the funeral of Sir John Rudstone, Mayor of London, a.p. 
1531,“ To the sexton for knellying of the bell at his departynge 
to Gode, and ryngyng, 3s. 4d.” Shakespeare thus alludes to 
the custom in his time : 

“And his tongue, 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, : 

Remember'd knolling a departing friend.”—lex. IV. pt. it. 
After the funeral it is very usual to ring a short peal accord- 
ing tocanon. This may be done with one bell. Sometimes 
a muffled peal is rung with all the bells, specially for persons 
who are connected with the church, or when requested by 
relatives.—Church Belis. 

—$- << ———__— 
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An exceedingly beautiful violin, by Antonius Stradivarius, 
of Cremona, of his great period (early in the last century), 
was sold in Glasgow last week for the handsome sum of 
£250. 

Signor Mazzini has established in 
periodical entitled Lu Roma del Popolo. 

M. Didier Leveste, of the Come lie Francaise, has died of a 
wound received while gallantly leading on his men in the 
soriie of the 1%th of January. 


tome a new weekly 
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held by a son-in-law of the great novelist under whose aus- 
pices the Cornhill Magazine was tirst produced. 

A new weekly journal, entitled The Stationers’ and Book- 
sellers’ Céireular, is to be started in London. 

A number of letters of thanks by distinguished persons who 
were presented by the Emperor Napoleon with copies of his 
Life of Ceasar, have been published. Among the most re- 
markable are those of William, Prince of Baden, and Charles, 
Prince of Hohenzollern, both expressing the writers’ high ap- 
preciation of the work. 

“Maria Potocka,” a romantic opera, by Muchura, was per- 
formed for the first time, with great success, at the Bohenian 
theatre of Prague. 

At the Stadttheatre of Gratz, Herr Kapellmeister Hopp’s 
comic opera, “ Morilla,” has been successful. 

Mr. Aynsley Cook is engaged as principal baritone for the 
autumn tour through America and California, by the * Parepa- 
Rosa” troupe. 

Mr. Charles Mathews is about to visit California. He has 
recently been playing in Australia Sir Simon Simple, in Mr. 
Byron's comedy “ Not Such a Fool as He Looks.” 

H.H. the Prince Mustapha Fazyl Pasha, of Egypt, has pre- 
sented the new Turkish Literary Society at Constantinople 
with 2,000 volumes from his own library. 

Miss Julia Daly, an American actress, who made her debut 
in England ten years ago, at Drury Lane Theatre, has reap- 
peared at the Adelphi, in “ Our Female American Cousin.” 

The Atheneum states that Mr. Philip J. Bailey, the author 
of “ Festus,” has written a poem of about 250 lines in length, 
called “ Lite Recluse,” which will appear in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

M. Wolowski lately delivered a lecture at Paris on “ Mal- 
thus and Proudhon,” and commented severely on the manner 
in which the latter, in his “ Contradictions Economiques,” 
misrepresented the doctrines of the English economist. 

The death is announced, at Constantinople, of Mr. Freder- 

ick Pisani, formerly First Dragoman of H.M. Embassy. No 
details are given, but, if we mistake not, he was a disting- 
uished Orientalist, who had devoted a long life to the pre- 
paration of a Turkish Dictionary. 
There will almost immediately appear a description of the 
siege of Paris, written by Professor Nathan Sheppard, an 
American journalist, who has been shut up in Paris during 
the whole period of the investment, and whose letters on the 
war have from time to time during the last few months ap- 
peared in the New York Examiner and the Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are preparing for early publica 

tion Mr. Labouchere’s “ Diary of a Besieged Resident in 
Paris.” The volume will?contain many letters that have not 
yet appeared, some of which were picked up at sea, and 
others found in balloons, which had descended in various 
parts of Europe—the whole forming a very curious publica- 
tion. 
Dr. Granville, the author of the “ Spas of Germany,” now 
in his 87th year, has in the press a work containing his recol- 
lections of the various historical events that have occurred 
during his long life, and of the numerous remarkable persons 
who were among his friends or acquaintances. Such a work 
promises to he one of great interest, as Dr. Granville took 
part in many of the political and social questions of his time. 
The Conferences held in the Literary and Scientific Athen- 
seum at Madrid continue to attract a numerous audience; the 
subjects last chosen are, “The Philosophy of History,” by 
Senor Fernando Corradi; “ Christ and Civilisation,” by Senor 
Torralva ; “ Political Liberty in England,” by Viscount Pon- 
ton; and a most interesting paper upon the “ History of the 
Jews of Spain and Portugal” is promised by Senor Jose 
Amador de los Rios. 

Alexander Nikolaievitch Seroff, the Russian composer, 
died at St. Petersburg on Feb. 1, after a very short illness, at 
the age of fifty. Seroff was a composer of the school of 
Wagner, and was well known by his operas “Judith” and 
“ Rogneda.” A later opera, “ Maslanitza,” was inferior to the 
other two. He leaves another opera, “ Hostile Force,” 
finished all but the instrumentation of the last act. Asa 
theorist and critic, Seroff was even better than as a composer, 
and wrote much for the journals. By the direction of the 
Grand-Duchess Helen, he was buried in the Monastery of St. 
Alexander Nevsky, between Glinka and Dargomizhsky. 

A monogram upon the family of Koburger, illustrious 
printers at Nuremberg in the fifteenth century and early in 
the sixteenth, has been published at Leipsic, under the title, 
“Die Koburger, Buchhandler-Familie zu Nurnberg. Eine 
Darstellung des deutschen Buchhandels in der Zeit des Ueber- 
gangs von der Scholastischen Wissenschaft zur Reformation. 
Von Oscar Hase.” The Koburgers, or Cobergers, were not 
only printers, but booksellers and publishers, who carried on 
business upon a larger scale than any of the early printers. 
They had establishments in other towns besides Nuremberg, 
and had books printed for them at Basle, and even Lyons. 
Their intercourse with the principal wong | men of the day 
was consequently very great. Anthony Koburger, the first 
printer of the name, commenced printing in 1472, and carried 
it on until 1513; Johannes Koburger printed from 1510 to 
1525; Anthony Koburger, the younger, from 1515 to 1522; 
while Melchior Koburger printed only in 1540. Altogether 
276 publications of the Koburger family are recorded by the 
author of this work. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is expressed by the Liberal 
party in Oxford at the refusal of the Government to deal 
with the question of clerical fellowships in the bill for the 
abolition of tests. The practical disadvantages of the present 
system are keenly felt even in Conservative colleges, when 
an election takes place at the same time toa clerical and a 
perfectly open fellowship, as there is always a marked in- 
teriority in respect of ability and attainments in the candi- 
dates for the former. 

The Rivista Europea announces the publication of several 
new periodicals, amongst them the Rivista Partenopea, of 
Naples; the Rirista Internazionale, printed in Rome; the 
Avvenire Nazionale, published at Cagliari, which contains a 
well-written novel by Signor Antonio Baccheredda; the 
Esempio, a review of literature and science, published in 
Sicily ; and the /talo-Platense, of Florence, mtended , to serve 
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Mr. David Laing, of Edinburgh, has just issued a memoir 
of Milton’s tutor from ten to fifteen years of his age—Dr. 
Thomas Young, the Puritan divine, vicar of Stowmarket, 
Suifolk. r 

Mr. Leslie Stephen haz been appointed to the editorship of 
the Cornhill Magazine. Not only is Mr. Stephen well quali- 
fied, from his high literary reputation, to fill this post, but 


there is a special fitness in the editorship of the Cornhiil being scope. His description of the dome of Strasburg concludes 


asa means of international communication on commercial 
matters between Italy and South America. 

M. Jules Michelet, who has taken up his residence in 
Florence, has just published a new work, entitled “ La France 
devant Europe,” in which, amongst many noble pages on 
France, there are severe attacks on Russia and Prussia, in 
|which the author has allowed his natural prejudices full 


! cided success this term. 

















































































with the words, “In the innumerable sculptures, it offers the 
image of the whole world, angels, animals, men, all nature, 
all humanity. The whole forms the entire Middle Ages, all 
the accumulated history of the world and of Strasburg.” 

The lectures for women at Cambridge are proving a de- 
The number of tickets issued ex- 
ceeds forty, a great increase; and, what is more important, 
those lectures which require severe study are well attended— 
a fact which shows that the movement has met a real want. 
Several students have already come to Cambridge to avail 
themselves of the lectures, and many more have written to 
express their desire to do so, if suitable accommodation could 
be provided for them. ‘here will be no difficulty in doing 
this, and the question w.ll doubtless be thoroughly considered 
by the committee.—Ath naw. 
From some literary sketches issued at Burnley, in Lanca- 
shire, we learn that Mr. Heywood, the banker, while rebuild- 
ing the large house at Elleray, near Windermere, has reno- 
vated the old cottage there in which Professor Wilson spent 
a considerable pertion of his early married life, and where 
two of his eldest children were born. The overshadowing 
tree associated with the cottage, and under which was the fa- 
vorite “ Professor's chair,” has also been carefully preserved 
by the new proprietor of the estate. 
Professor Donaldson and Mr. F. Ouvry have been elected 
trustees of the Soane Museum, vice Sir I. Pollock, who has 
resigned, and P. Hardwick, R.A., deceased. 


Of the composers asked to write for the opening of the In- 
ternational Exhibition this year, Gounod, Verdi, Wagner, 
Costa, and Sullivan, it is improbable that Verdi and Wagner 
will accede to the request. Gounod’s song is already com- 
posed, it is stated. 
Mr. Millais has on the easel a fine work of Moses on the 
hill-top, surveying the fight between Israel and Amnalek, his 
hands being supported by Aaron and Hur. 
The 45th annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
has just opened. In point of numbers and general excellence 
the Exhibition comes quite up to the average of the past few 
years, while it is in every respect superior to last year’s exhi- 
bition. There are fully 150 more pictures accepted this year, 
and the bareness of one or two of the rooms which was @ 
subject of general remark last session is happily wanting. 
The principal painting in the galleries is by the late Daniel 
Maclise, and entitled the “ Sleeping Beauty.” Founded on 
the well-known nursery tale, it represents the moment when 
the young prince arrives to awa«e the princess and her at- 
tendants out of their hundred years’ sleep, from the lovely 
princess down to the carrier-pigeon, which lies with the let- 
ter still tied under its wing. A falconer also lies asleep with 
the falcon still on his finger. 
There is a probability that the “ Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg will now soon be brought out at the Vienna Opera 
house.” Dr. Kraus is studying the part of Hans Sachs, which 
Herr Beck refused to sing any longer on the absurd ground— 
as the Wagnerites so justly remark—that it is ruining his 
voice. The character of Evchen is to be sustained by Mdlle. 
Tellheim. Itis, however, doubtful whether Herr Beck will 
not, at the last moment, consent to resume the part of the ob- 
noxious shoemaker, As our readers are aware, Herr Her- 
beck, the Capellmeister, is now at the head of the Opera- 
house. With regard to the “ Meistersinger” contlict, he is re- 
ported to have said, “ I will soon see who is to be master in 
this theatre—Herr Beck or Herbeck.”—Musical World. 


o) 

The actors have been prominent in the ranks of the Na- 
tional Guard. The well-known comedian, Lassouche, who, 
from the time he has been before the world, cannot be a boy, 
was in the affair of Montretout, and a mot is attributed to 
him; the shells fell as thick as hail, and mitrailleuses, ac- 
cording to the Prussian account, never made such a noise be- 
fore. “ What a hissing,” cried Lassouche, “ one would think 
it was the first represéntation of one of ——’s pieces.” 


Miss Braddon’s latest novel, Fenton’s Quest, having run its 
course in the columns of her popular magazine, Belgravia, 
has been published in the orthodox three volume form. It is 
another addition to the successes of this popular authoress. 

The sub-librarian of the British Museum, Mr. George Bul- 
len, has published The Story of Count Bismareh’s Life told 
for Popular Reading. The little book gives numerous charac- 
teristic anecdotes of “The Man of Blood and Iron.” 


The Reven des Deux Mondes, was carried on wninterruptedly 
during the Paris siege. The editor is M. Alphonse Esquiros, 
an advanced Republican, who has found a seat in the National 
Assembly. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise has especially 
commissioned a very distinguished artist to paint her two pic- 
tures, one of the wedding ceremony, and another of the pro- 
cession to the chapel. 

Signor Guiseppe Romano, pianist, has had the honor of 
being selected to teach music to His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur. 

A St. Petersburg correspondent mentions a fact which shows 
how thoroughly the Russians appreciate the merits of their 
eminent men. There died recently at St. Petersburg M. 
Seroff, who is regarded as one of the most original of Russian 
composers, ail a man of varied literary accomplishments 
Seroff was buried in the cemetery of Alexander Nevsky, the 
Westminster Abbey of St. Petersburg, by the side of two 
famous Russian composers—Glinka and Dargomijski—and 
his funeral was attended by the two Imperial patrons of 
music, the Grand Duke Constantine and the Prince of Olden 
burg, by the most eminent men of letters, and nearly all the 
artists of St. Petersburg, and by an immense crowd of per- 
sons, who by their presence wished to show their esteem for 
a man who aiways wished to give a national direction to Rus- 
sian art. ' ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews concluded their Australian 
engagements on the 23d December, by a farewell performance 
at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, on which occasion the dis- 
tinguished comedian delivered a valedictory address. In the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Mathews spoke as f ollows :— 
“The time for our leaving the colonies has arrived, and I 
must sum up the result of our long stay in them. That re- 
sult has been unalloyed satisfaction. Perfect pleasure, com- 
bined with plenty of profit. (Laughter and cheers.) N ow 
don’t think Iam flattering. Remember I have now nothing 
to gain by it. (Laughter and cheers.) if have no benefit to 
take—that is over; and as it is most unlikely that Ishall ever 
have the privilege of seeing you here again, I need not butter 
you up to ensure myself a good reception on my next visit. 
(Great laughter.) No; I am simply speaking the truth. We 
came a long way to see, as we supposed, a foreign country ; 
instead of which we found ourselves at once at home, and as 
if among old friends—(Cheers)—and sincerely do J regret 








that the time has come to bid them good-bye.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. — MONDAY, MARCH 20, 
“ROMANCE AND REALITY.” Tuesday, “HOME.” Wednesday, 
MONEY.” Thursday, * ROMANCE AND REALITY.” 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE—TWENTY-THIRD WEEK 
of the Season, Offenbach’s “* LES GEORGIENNES.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SA- 
turday matinee. * THE BLACK CROOK” remodelled, with an entire 
new demon ballet, costumes and mechanical effects. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE—ON TUESDAY AND DU- 
ring the week, a new drama, by Augustin Daly, entitled ** HORIZON,” 
in which Miss Agnes Ethel will appear. 





BOOTITS THEATRE—ON MONDAY AND DURING 
the week, will be produced Shakspeare’s Tragedy of “OTHELLO,” 
with appropriate Scenery, Costumes, and Stage Appointments. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—EVERY EVENING, “ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT.” 


closely watched and guarded, but which may be subjected to 
strange vicissitudes when the sun goes down. If fraud is 
suspected, as is mostly the case, who is to be held account- 
able? There are the tickets; it is too late to inquire by 
whom they were deposited. ‘They are valid as votes, and 
there is an end of the matter. English liberals are going to 
experiment with a system which has led to corruptions innu- 
merable. And what is to compensate for the certain danger 
to be incurred? Nothing that we can see. There is a party 
which has for some years found it convenient to make the 
ballot one of its points of belief, and its attainment the 
greund of their claim to popular favor. But when it is 
gained, it will be found that there was just as much liberty 
under the old system, and that the door has been opened for 
a class of politicians that any community must look upon 
with dread alone. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT. 
A curious discussion is now going on among some English 
papers, the echoes of which have reached this side of 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday matinee, the brilliant local comedy of “ SARATOGA.” 
Characters by Misses Fanny Davenport, Morant, Morris, Messrs. James 
Lewis, Haskins, Davidge and others. 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—MONDAY, MARCH 20, 
Third Week of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Horace Lingard. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS.—THE UNRIVALLED CORPS 
of leapers, bareback riding. The laughable equestrian comicality, Bill 
Button, introducing the comic performing horses and highly trained 
ponies. Mile, Jeanette Elisler, The Gracefal Light Rope Artiste. ues- 
trian triumph of George Donald, the Great Bare Back Somersault Rider. 
Acrobatic and gymnastic feats. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 











Diamonds Bought and Sold, 
iamonds Sold on Commission. 
Diamond Reset, New Styles. 
Silverware ——_ and Sold. 

GEO. C. ALLEN, 513 Broadway, er St. Nicholas Hotel. 





To the City Readers of the Albion.—To avoid the irregu- 


‘larity with which this journal is sometimes received by subscribers, it 


will henceforth be delivered by ers. We will shortly publish a list 
of newsvenders from whom the ALBION can always be obtained. 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


One of the “ five points of the charter,” in respect of which 
so much political excitement existed in England some thirty 
years ago, was the Ballot. Secret voting was to be one pan- 
acea for all the political evils that flesh is heir to, and purity 
of election was, by its agency, to be immediately and effec- 
tually secured. The agitation on this subject was for some 
years suffered to languish, but of late a new set of politicians 
have taken it in charge, and at length the ballot is offered to 
the country, not as a Chartist measure, not as a concession to 
a noisy radical section of the people, but as a Government 
plan, the purport and aim of which is to advance the cause 
of true reform. Undoubtedly, there was something to say in 
favor of the ballot box in times when voters were mustered 
at the polls and coerced, or, what is the safhe thing, brought 
under the pressure of various inducements, to exercise their 
right of franchise in a particular way. That, however, is no 
longer a necessary accompaniment of popular elections, and 
the question naturally arises of the need for, or indeed the 
wisdom of, the proposed change. 

The advocates of the ballot claim that it will prevent 
corruption. It is difficult to see how. In the first place secret 
voting is irresponsible voting. Now, the very underlying 
principle of the English election system is that it is public ; 
that the choice of representatives is open to the daylight. 
The complex arrangements by which local self government 
permeates every parish and hundred in England, is all based 
upon public voting. The show of hands at the hustings is 
but a prominent type of the leading idea which has guided 
the exercise of the popular will for hundreds of years. True, 
there have been evils connected with parliamentary elections, 
such as bribery, rioting, and so on. But the people are grow- 
ing out of these, and recent disclosures, and the severe penal- 
ties inflicted upon candidates who resorted to corrupt prac- 
tices was certain to operate as a powerful check upon these 

practices for the future. Suppose, however, that the ballot 
had existed, could the investigations we speak of be pos. 
sible? 

Let it be presumed, for the sake of argument, that electoral 
corruption is as bad as the advocates of the ballot say it is, 
Will the ballot provide a remedy? In order to arrive at 
something like an intelligent opinion on this point, it is only 
necessary to point to the experiences of people who have 
adopted the ballot already. What, then, has it done for the 
United States? Is New York a paradise of electoral purity? 
The ballot box in this city is the centre of corruption—cor- 
ruption not peculiar to one or the other party. Its use has 
called into existence a new class of crimes, and a new order 
of skill. The “ Stuffer” is an institution of known and recog” 
nized universality. The “ Repeater” is by no means a natural 


curiosity. The act of electing a candidate for office becomes 
a matter of sleight of hand; and the problem, whose solution 
is success, is how to get over the mechanical difficulty of 
smuggling enough scraps of paper into a box, supposed to be 


- | they are to be charged with exaggeration. 


the Atlantic. It is upon an asserted tendency among the fe- 
males of the wealthier classes to seek more and more an artifi- 
cial support in stimulants which have a ruinous effect alike 
upon mind and character. The Lancet, says the Spectator, 
after certain reserves as to the sensational form of the state- 
ments made, openly acknowledged their substantial justice ; 
and now the Practitioner, a quiet, thoughtful magazine, which 
tries as far as possible to be strictly scientific, admits and en- 
deavors to account for the growing mischief. Its statement is 
in substance that of the Saturday Review,—that women of the 
higher middle-class with much leisure and much money show 
a new disposition towards a vice supposed to be exploded 
among men; that they swallow in the morning, at lunch, at 
dinner, and at evening parties, quantities of wine or liqueurs 
which keep them in the condition known as permanent alco- 
holization, the most dangerous condition into which a man 
can fall, and from physiological differences infinitely more 
dangerous to a woman. She cannot endure it for half the 
time, and owing to her lesser degree of nervous strength, her 
exemption from labor, and her disinclination to severe exer- 
cise, its effect tends much more directly to diminish nervous 
power, that is, in fact, to obscure the mind, to deteriorate the 
moral character, and to increase the liability to insanity. 
These statements are, of course, sufficiently grave, even if 
Nor are they now 
made for the first time. Besides, the assertion is made that 
women in good society here also resort for relief to stimulants 
in excess of what prudence would dictate. A recent issue of 
the Tribune says that there are certain facts “ which it is high 
time should be taken at once into the gravest consideration 
by both the pulpit and the press. To physicians they are, un- 
fortunately, but too familiar. Among these is the too large 
proportion of female patients in insane asylums, who have 
become so from the use of stimulants. Inebriate asylums for 
women have been lately established in this State and Penn™ 
sylvania, and are filled out of the high ranks of society. The 
American fashionable woman, as we all know, drinks often, at 
her own table, wines of a strength which her European sister 
would not dare to touch. She ‘mixes her liquors, too; in 
her teens is a connoisseur of champagne, delicately sips sherry 
cobblers and Roman punches; and all this with her indoor 
life, her limp constitution, her bilious habit, and under clima- 
tic influences which to the strongest man make alcohol a 
poison. There are certain quiet ‘ ladies’ restaurants’ in all 
the seaboard cities, so quiet and modest in appearance that 
gentlemen are not tempted into them, where respectable wo- 
men resort for the stimulant which is probably inaccessible at 
home.” 

Now is it not fair, in considering a matter of such vital 
importance, to ask, both in respect of English and American 
ladies, what kind of society furnishes the examples produced 
with so much of sensational effect ? How many persons, for 
example, among average home life, actually know of women 
who betray the signs of what the Saturday Review calls 
“ Drawing-room Alcoholization.” That there are grades of 
folly in all society must be evident, and the experiences of 
physicians are doubtless often startling, both in respect of 
alcoholism and many other vices. But it is one thing to point 
out an existing evil and another to magnify it until it enters 
the region of pure sensationalism. Are we to believe, at the 
bidding of any writer whatever, that the domestic circles in 
which we move are filled with female drunkards? Because, 
it is nothing less that the papers alluded to would imply. 
We may assume that the vice in question is a natural mani- 
festation of a certain “ fastness” which appears only here and 
there among the women of modern society. But to conclude 
that any considerable number of women or girls incur the 
reproach cast upon them is to libel the sex in general. The 
answer to it is bya question—* Do you, who say these things, 
admit that your mother, your wife, or your sisters drink ; or 
do you mean to assert that my mother, my wife, or my sisters 
do so?” We think we know what the answer to both points 
of the question would be, and that it furnishes the true com- 
ment upon the excitement sought to be raised about Drawing- 
room Alcoholism. 





THE IMMIGRATION SEASON OF 1871. 

The war in Europe is closed, and peace may be reckoned 
upon with tolerable certainty for some little time. In addi- 
tion to the financial and commercial effects which will fol- 
low, and their expected bearing upon American interests, 
Where is one influence which the war necessarily suspended, 





but which will now resume its full activity. Immigration 
during the present year is expected to increase in volume be- 
yond all precedent. Vast numbers of Germans are supposed 
to be only waiting for release from military duty, and that 
cannot be far distant. In England new and vigorous efforts 
will be made to transfer some of the overcrowded population 
to this hemisphere. And, in short, the season promises ex- 
tremely well in respect to the new blood to be directed from 
Europe toward this continent. We are not, just now, going 
to particularize the-enterprises whieh will promote and take 
charge of the movement in behalf of localities within the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada. We would rather 
point out that, almost equal in importance with the advan- 
tages which each may offer to settlers, is the care to create a 
good impression in the mind of the newly arrived stranger. 
The immigrant leaves his home and his surroundings with a 
feeling not only of sorrowful recollection of what he leaves 
behind, but with a natural anxiety as to the difficulties and 
hardships which he knows that he must encounter. He needs 
sympathy and help in the great majority of cases. None but 
those who have passed through similar experiences know 
how much. The agents who may be sent abroad should be 
made to realize the fact, as well as those by whom they are 
sent. It is not sufficient to open territory to a crowd of men, 
women and children, but it should be made available for sub- 
sistence within as short a time as possible. The character 
and self-reliance of a new settlement will often very much 
depend upon the kind of opportunities at first extended to it, 
and the love for the new home which is so desirable will be 
best fostered by wise and kind assistance on the part of those 
who are instrumental in its formation. All this seems self- 
evident, butis, perhaps, not sufficiently acted upon at present. 
At all events, a word upon the subject now and then is far 
from being out of place. 


THE COMMISSION AND THE POLITICIANS. 


We have nothing to do with any quarrel between Gen. 
Grant and Mr. Sumner, nor with the strange developments 
which have arisen therefrom. But it is impossible to avoid 
an expression of regret that political disagreements should be 
made a pretext for interfering with the Joint High Commis- 
sion—or at least that efforts should be made to create mis- 
understandings as to the purport and methods of its work. 
The following letter speaks for itself. We print it as a ne- 
cessary contribution to the history of negotiations which 
carry with them most important consequences for good or 
evil. 

Wasuineton, Marcu 12, 1871. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

A special despatch, dated Washington, March 11, intro- 

duced with startling headings, which appears in the second 
edition of your paper of last evening, requires a contradiction, 
rather from the character of the journal which is made to 
give currency to a malicious invention, than from any pro- 
bability of truth in the statements of the despatch. 
No person who knows the scrupulous delicacy of Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton (the British Minister in this capital) in his 
official relations with the Government to which he is ac- 
credited will for a moment credit the statement that he has 
attempted or suggested any interference with the organiza- 
tion of any part of the machinery whereby the business of 
any branch of this Government is conducted. And no per- 
son who knows me, I venture to hope, will credit a statement 
that any representative of any foreign power would be al- 
owed to approach me with a suggestion on that subject. 

The entire statement of your correspondent, so far as it re- 
lates to any conversation, expression, discussion, or allusion 
by Sir Edward Thornton to me, or by me, to, or with him, 
or with the British Commissioners, organy or either of them, 
on the subject of Mr. Sumner’s position on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, or with respect to any organization or 
constitution of that, or of any other committee of the Senate, 
is from beginning to end without the slightest foundation of 
truth. 

Neither Sir Edward Thornton, nor either of the British 
Commissioners, ever, directly or indirectly, by word or in 
writing, has expressed or intimated to me any opinion, or 
wish, or apprehension, or objection, as to Mr. Sumner or any 
other person being on any Committee of either House of Con- 
gress, or made any allusion or reference to the organization 
or composition ,of any Committee of either House of Con- 


SS. 
Of the transparent object and probable source of the state- 
ment which your correspondent has written to you, I have 
nothing at present to say. 
But as the effect of the statement, if not contradicted, 
would be to misrepresent the conduct of Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton and his colleagues on the British Commission, and to 
prejudice pending negotiations of great public interest, I 
trust you will give place to this denunciation of the entire 
falsity of the alleged disclosures. 

Very respectfully, 

Hamiiton Fisn, 





THE OCEAN FERRY. 


One of those terrible mishaps which now and then cause 
such apprehension among trans-oceanic travellers occurred 
recently on the Huropa, of the Anchor Line, on her voyage 
from Glasgow to this port. This steamer left Greenock on 
the 25th February, and encountered but variable weather un- 
til March 1st, whena strong gale set in with a heavy sea, 
which continued with slight intermissions for a whole week. 
On the 4th, at 9.45 p.m, the Europa shipped a very heavy 
sea, which carried away the bridge on which stood Captain 
McDonald, Mr. Davies, first officer, and Mr. Waller, third ofti- 
cer, who were all three washed overboard and lost. The 
same sea also stove in two of the boats and completely flood- 
ed the decks. Of course, nothing could be done to save the 
unfortunate officers from their sudden doom—although life 
buoys were thrown overboard andjthe engines were stopped— 





as no boat could haye been launched in such a tremendous 
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sea. Mr. Findley, the second officer, immediately took com- 
mand of the ship, and proved himself fully equal to the dire 
emergency in which he was placed, by safely bringing her in- 
to port. Too much credit cannot be bestowed upon this offl- 
cer and upon the crew under his command. 

This is one of those sad accidents which will happen on the 
best regulated and staunchest ships, and does not reflect to the 
discredit of the line to which the Europa belongs. But this 
sad event should serve as a warning to the Ocean Steamship 
Companies, to cause their bridges to be so strongly braced as 
to withstand safely any such severe test as occurred in the 
case in point. They all appear to be too lightly built, and we 
know how reckless seamen are apt to become as to their own 
individual safety ; but here were three valuable lives lost, which 
might have led to a disaster had not Mr. Findley shown him- 
self to be a thorough executive officer. The passengers passed 
the following handsome resolutions on reaching this port, and 
we think it a bounder duty to give thei publicity in our 
columns : 

Resolved, That on our safe arrival in this our port of des- 
tination, after an eventful and perilous voyage, we do ac- 
knowledge the protecting hand and watchful care of our 
Heavenly Father, and that while deeply deploring the loss of 
our much-esteemed Captain McDonald, Mr. Davies, first 
officer, and Mr. Waller, third officer, who during a fearful 
gale on the evening of March 4, were washed overboard from 
the bridge, thus perishing nobly at their post of duty, we 
would avail ourselves of this Hg my in expressing our 
heartfelt gratitude to Mr. C. 8. Findley, second ofticer, who 
left in such trying circumstances, with great skill and presence 
of mind, ably backed by a willing crew, brought the noble 
steamship Huropa through a succession of gales in safety to 
this port. To Mr. Bisset, purser, for his kind and gentleman- 
ly conduct we are also much indebted. We would add that 
one and all of the crew, in every department, seemed to vie 
with each other in the active and hearty discharge of their 
various duties. 

Signed, in name of the passengers, 

Aex. D. Corson. 
—___>_—_—_. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The question whether Prussia is to be absorbed into Ger- 
many or Germany is to be merely an aggrandized Prussia is 
now the subject of warm discussion in the Prussian press. 
The Neue Preussische Zeitung, which represents the Conser- 
vative party, or supporters of the Government, adopts the lat- 
ter view. “ The imperial crown,” it says, “has been conquer- 
ed by the sword of Prussia. We do not undervalue the par- 
ticipation of our allies; but it is a matter of history that this 
participation is a consequence of the Prussian victories of 
1866—a truth which need not be concealed from our then 
adversaries, and which they themselves, much to their credit, 
acknowledged. Now, if a State is to be maintained by the 
same power which has created it, we conclude that it is 
Prussia’s power which supports and maintains the German 
Empire. It is therefore all-important that Prussia should not 
be absorbed into Germany and that its powers should be fully 
kept,up. This is not narrow Prussianism ; it is German, be- 
cause Prussian, patriotism.” And, in answer to those writers 
who advocate the adoption and extension of Liberal princi- 
ples in order to complete the work of German unity, the same 
paper adds: “It is just the principles of 1789 against which 
we are now fighting so hard on the battle-field, and which we 
must continue to resist in the most determined manner in all 
directions—in Church and State, in our homes and in so- 
ciety.” 

From Australia the mail brings news to the early part of 
January. In Victoria a general election was about to take 
place, and, the Argus says, “ more than ordinary interest will 
be taken in these elections, as for the first time in the history 
of the colony members of Parliament are to be paid for their 
services. The remuneration is fixed at £300 per annum, and 
the prospect has been sufficient to induce a large number of 
candidates already to declare themselves. Of course, among 
these are some political loafers and a large number of nobo- 
dies who would only serve practically to disfranchise any 
constituency that may return them ; but it is hoped that the 
remuneration provided will cause a number of good men to 
come forward—men who really have some interest in the 
colony, but who, without such a provision for their expenses, 
could not afford to leave their private business to attend to 
public duties.” 

Some of the observations made by M. Paulet, Physician of 
the Faculties of Paris and Montpellier, who originated a 
league against the small-pox in 1768, are applicable at the 
present moment. The whole art, he says, of getting rid of 
small-pox consists “ in not touching a sick person who has 
the scurf upon him, and which is never done with impunity 
though you have had the small-pox ten times. Every time 
that any one has the imprudence to embrace a person that is 
recovering from the disorder, but still has thescurf upon him, 
he will feel an itching in his cheeks, which will be followed 
by eruptions or else a complete attack of thefsmall-pox.” “I 
appeal,” adds M. Paulet, “to the experience of all those who 
have been exposed to accidents of this nature. Therefore, 
nothing can be more stupid, nothing more barbarous than to 
suffer children to go abroad with the scurf upon them, for 
they go to spread the disorder in every quarter of the town, 
and this negligence among us plainly proves, moreover, that 
we do not understand this disorder, and, what is worse, that 
we will not understand it.” Speaking of the English inocu- 
lation hospitals of those days, which were not half so danger- 
ous as the hospitals we have lately allowed to be established, 

- M. Paulet says :—* Instead of establishing magazines of small- 


pox that must one day be destroyed, as the English do; in- 
stead of bringing a large quantity of this plague together, as 
into a focus, let us rather do like the Tartars, who shut up the 
first man who is attacked by the small-pox, which they re- 
gard, with reason, as a kind of plague.” 


Society in Australia is a not unfair reflex of that in England. 
This is, at least, the testimony of a man of the world and a 
traveller, whose experiences of life have been varied and 
profound. Mr. Charles Mathews, in his “ valedictory re- 
marks” at the Melbourne Theatre Royal, on Christmas Eve, 
said some things which, despite their superabounding fun, are 
worth taking into account. One of the most striking fea- 
tures of the colonies, he observes, is the unaffected civility and 
kindness which mark all grades of society; he never met 
with anything like itelsewhere. Acting upon imperfect ad- 
vice, he had brought a shipload of boxes with him, but he 
had since discovered that there was nothing that could be got 
in London that could not be got in Melbourne—except, per- 
haps, a good November fog. The Melbourne Argus is gratified 
at the great success which has attended Mr. 1fathews’ visit. 
That the most finished of English comedians should have had 
an uninterrupted series of triumphs extending over eight 
months may be accepted as ample testimony that the Austra- 
lians can really appreciate entertainments in which the intel- 
lectual element decidedly predominates. 

The refusal of the French Assembly to hear Garibaldi at 
its first sitting is one of the most picturesque of modern his- 
toric incidents. The scene was witnessed by some hundreds 
of persous—and yet the accounts of it which have come to 
hand are widely conflicting. It is, however, safe to assume 
that some of the more striking features of the earlier narra- 
tives were introduced for the sake of dramatic and perhaps 
also of a political effect. There was a story of M. Thiers 
losing his temper and scolding the captain of the National 
Guard for ordering his men to “ present arms” when Garibal- 
di left the Assembly, but this is disposed of by an English 
correspondent who was present on the occasion. The great 
uproar in the hall proceeded from the “ gallery,” the public, 
at all events, wishing to hear their idol speak. Many of the 
deputies put on their hats and hurried out of the place as 
though they dreaded contagion, and the feeling is prevalent 
in Bordeaux that the President, in silencing Garibaldi be- 
cause his resignation was already accepted, while technically 
in the right, acted with discourtesy. Of course courtesy 
costs nothing, and something more than contemptuous silence 
was due to a distinguished man who had placed his sword 
and his remaining strength at the disposal of France. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Turkey, there can be 
no doubt that she is struggling hard not only to preserve her 
existence but also to become a great nation. The Turquie 
says that a committee has been formed for the translation 
into Turkish of the literary and scientitic works of the most 
eminent writers of all nations. If this new scheme is carried 
out in real earnest, the youth of Turkey will be initiated 
into many intellectual masterpieces which are the charm of 
the world. The effect of the Daily Telegraph on the Eastern 
imagination will no doubt produce the happiest results. It 
seems that the Koran itself, which the detractors of Islamism 
persist in representing as incompatible with civilization, en- 
joins upon every Mussulman the duty of education and of 
secking for science even to ‘the most distant confines of the 
globe. It is also anticipated that Turkey will derive great ad- 
vantage from a study of the laws of other nations. None of 
the young Turks who have gone to study in Europe have 
applied themselves to the study of the law which is so neces- 
sary, nevertheless, to Turkey. If the proposed committee 
succeed in translating into Turkish all the Acts of Parliament, 
the “ Acts to amend Acts,” ete., and if the youth of Turkey 
become interested in perusing these statutes, a great work 
will have been achieved and vast stores of knowledge placed 
at the disposal of all who will take the trouble to understand 
what they read. 


The following account of the gradual rise of the new Im- 
perial House of Germany is abbreviated from the Berlin 
Staats-Anzeiger, and may be considered therefore as official. 
The first of the Hohenzollern family honors are traced origi- 
nally to the attachment of a Count Frederick von Zollern to 
the Emperor Frederick I. He was rewarded with the hand 
of the daughter and heiress of the Burggrave (Count of the 
City) of Nurembnrg in 1180, and in 1192 was publicly installed 
into the Burggravate, an important imperial dignity, which 
continued in his family for six succeeding generations. The 
Burggraves did constant good service to the Emperors, and 
were usually in their confidence ; and the Emperor Sigismund 
took into his especial trust a Burggrave Frederick of his 
time, making him his chief associate in his plans for restoring 
the full power of the Roman Empire and the dignity of its 
head. Part of this design was to be carried out by the eleva- 
tion of his friend to the Kingship of Rome. This was never 
carried out, but by way of preparing the way for such a dig- 
nity the Emperor made the Burggrave the Marquisate of 
Brandenburg with the rank of Elector in 1415, and Frederick 
1,, the first Elector, was solemnly invested with the dignities 
of his office in May, 1417. The House of Zollern, or Hohen- 
zollern as it now came to be called, was thus transplanted 
from South to North Germany solely by Imperial favor, 
and became the chief guardian of the empire against Scla- 
vonic aggression. By pacific means or warlike exertions 
they maintained their border-land intact, and frequently 
enlarged the marquisate, until, 261 years after the exaltation 
of his family to the Electorate, Frederick JII. placed the 








royal crown on his own head in the palace at Kénigsberg, 
and declared himself King of Prussia on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1701. How the kingdom has grown into the empire 
during the last 170 years is too recent and well known 
matter of history to require tracing further here. 


Shortly before the date of the conclusion of the armistice ~ 
there were reported to be in Germany almost exactly 
345,000 French prisoners. On its being known to be signed, 
fresh returns were called for from the twelve corps districts 
of Prussia and Saxony, by which it appeared that the precise 
numbers allotted them were 10,141 officers and 293,791 men. 
Up to the 3ist of January there had escaped from custody 
142 officers and 353 men, and there had died only 130 ofticers 
and 4,860 men, a very moderate percentage indeed, if the 
official papers we are following may be relied on. Since the 
Versailles convention was concluded, a fresh circular has 
called the attention of all officials concerned to the necessity 
of making « distinction, “ during present politigal complica. 
tions,” between French prisoners from Alsace or Lorraine 
and others. The former are to have special privileges, as 
being employed, if they choose, in town workshops, subject 
only to the inspection of the usual military authorities. That 
employment for the mass has been restricted by a good many 
conditions may be judged from the fact that at the time of 
the last returns being made out, only 6,923, not much over 2 
per cent., were in receipt of the extra earnings to be obtained 
in this manner. 


M. Julian Klaecsko, the author of the series of articles on 
contemporary diplomatic history which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes between 1863 and 1867, made some 
interesting remarks in the Austrian Delegation the other day 
on the changes which are likely to be produced in Europe in 
consequence of the Franco-German war. He said that Aus- 
tria, notwithstanding the war of 1866Zand Count Bismarck’s 
well-known declaration that he would “strike her to the 
heart,” had all along been on the side of Prussia in the war, 
Galicia and the Tyrol being the only provinces where French 
sympathies had been manifested. “This fact,” he said,“ is 
unprecedented in history. The time will perhaps 
come when Austria will perceive that during the performance 
of this bloody tragedy the part she ought to have played was 
not that of a chorus making moral comments on the incidents 
of the piece. We now see the results of this policy. Europe 
as a political body has ceased to exist. The Powers look on 
and moralize, but they dare not interfere. ‘L’ Angleterre a 
pris du ventre, and is getting too fond of her comforts to 
trouble herself about other people's aflairs. . . . We are 
told that the victories of Prussia will be a protection for Aus. 
tria; but at what a price would Austria have to purchase this 
protection ! It is, so to say, a law of political gravi- 
tation that when a European State becomes very great and 
powerful it exercises a spontaneous attraction on the other 
Powers, and inoculates them with its opinions and policy, 
When Napoleon III. made his coup.d’etat the development of 
liberal institutions in Europe was immediately stopped. The 
same thing will happen, now. Our new political organiza- 
tions depend not on history, but on ethnology. . . . This 
principle was first started by Russia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and now that it has been so successful in Italy and Ger- 
many, she will certainly apply it to her own advantage. In 
doing this her ally will be France—France, who will think 
only of resuming her old place in Europe, and whose alli- 
ance would immensely strengthen the influence of Russia with 
the Slavonic peoples. This would be a great danger for Aus- 
tria. It has been said that, in such a case, Prussia would de- 
fend her; that the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ would become a 
‘Wacht an die Donau’ Possibly ; but if she depends only on 
the Prussian armies for help, the Government at Berlin 
might remember that there are German provinces beyond its 
frontier which are required to complete German unity, and 
might find it more convenient to take what it wants from 
Austria, and allow Russia to do likewise.” 


The spread in England of the co-operative movement 
seems to be more rapid than a large portion of the commu- 
nity are aware of. Within comparatively few years large 
and powerful organisations have sprung up in almost every 
large town, city, and village, which have almost revolution- 
ised the mode of dealing. A great and important change has 
also occurred in the manner in which these societies are 
themselves supplied. Up to a few years ago the supply of 
these societies was in the bands of merchants, who, as a 
rule, supplied the trade. The majority of the stores are now 
members of the North of England Co-operative society 
(limited), whose headquarters are in Manchester, jwith sales- 
men and buyers at Limerick, Tipperary, and other places. 
The extent to which the society’s operations are carried on 
may be gathered from the fact that 209 societies, representing 
89,880 individuals, are members, and own a share capital of 
£19,015, after the rate of 5s. per share. The object of the 
organization is to supply goods to all societies which become 
shareholders, the profits at the end of the quarter being di- 
vided on the purchases. The sales during the past twelve 
months amounted to £677,737, being an increase of £170,518, 
or 33 per cent., over the preceding year. The butter sales 
for the twelve months reached 50,742 firkins, while the busi- 
ness done in tea and coffee during the last quarter amounted 
to £14,875. The nett profit realised during the quarter upon 
the business done was £1,931 15s. 2d. Among the largest 
shareholders are the Rochdale society,who own 6,823 shares ; 
Halifax, 6,000 shares; Manchester JEquitable, 3,298 sharea 
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wicke, Accrington, and Over Darwen, 2,000 shares each. 


= 5 | . . 
Manchester Industrial, 2,200; Bolton, 2,833; and Heckmond- | of ten years there only remained one Englishman, John 


Adams, the women, and nineteen children, their offspring. In 


sys 1 ” 25 ittle ows torovere Sety.nt * 
Who could have supposed that Dean Swift's “ Stella” | 1825 the little colony was discovered to number sixty-six per 


would ever get mixed up with the Irish Church Act, and not | 
only her name but her money? It seems that this lady (Mrs. | 
Esther Johnston) bequeathed £1,000 to Stevens’ Hospital, | 
Dublin. There was, however one unlucky clause in the) 
will—unlucky, that is, for the hospital—and said to be in the | 
Dean’s handwriting, which ran as follows: “ And if it shall) 
happen (which God forbid!) that any time hereafter the pre- | 
sent Established Episcopal Church of this kingdom shall | 
come to be disestablished, and no longer be the national es- | 
tablished Church of the said kingdom, I do declare null and 


| 


yoid the bequest above made; and I do hereby divest the | 
governors of the principal and interest, and in that case it is 
to devolve on my nearest relative living.” A similar dis- | 
position, it is stated, was made by the Dean in his own will. | 
In the present instance the chaplain to Stevens’ Hospital | 
claimed aneannuity under the Church Act, bu: the Tempo- | 
ralities Commissioners decided against the ‘claim on the 
ground that chaplains of public institutions cannot be re- 
garded as parochial curates. In another case, a clergyman 
wished to be regarded as the “ perpetual curate” of the parish 
of Mayne, to which he had been appointed within a month 
of the passing of the Act. Mayne has a Church population of 
41 souls, and the rector’s income is £410 a year. He had 
never previously employed a curate. Of course, the claim 
was disallowed. Another clergyman, who had received £30 
a year from a lady, for several years before her death, set up 
this item in his claim for compensation. 'The Commissioners, 
however, decided that, as he had not been deprived of the 
£30 by or through the Act, he was not entitled to compen- 
sation. 


Last year the British civil service was thrown unreservedly 
open to competition. This year Parliament has been made 
acquainted with a plan for reverting, in a certain sense, to the 
old system of preference. Mr. Cardwell, the other day, inti- 
mated that the patronage of the Post Office, as far as practi- 
cable, would be used for the purpose of giving employment to 
pensioners and persons connected with the Army Reserve, 
and Mr. Hanbury-Tracy wishes to know whether “a fair 
proportion” of such patronage is not going to be bestowed 
upon persons in a similar position belonging to the navy. 
The Postmaster-General could not give a definite reply, but 
he said the principle advocated was a fair one, and he added 
that a plan for the employment of persons connected with 
the Naval Reserve has for some time been under considera- 
tion. It appears that the Post-oflice employes feel strongly 
upon the subject. One of them writes to an English con- 
temporary that he has no objection to something being done 
for our soldiers and sailors, but questions the fairness of an 
arrangement which would be at the expense of the present 
servants of the Post Office. These men, as a class, are re- 
spectable, and the changes proposed must inevitably prove 
very injurious to them. They enter the service young, they 
are very hardly worked, they are exposed to much tempta- 
tion, and they are very poorly paid. The only reward they 
can logk forward to is a rise in the service. Is it quite just to 
put another class of public servants over their heads, as a re- 
ward for good services rendered in another branch of the 
public service? All of which sounds reasonable enough. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens’ Readings, taken from 
Life by Kate Fields. New and enlarged edition. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co, Most of our readers are familiar 
with the charming descriptive papers upon the readings of 
the great novelist now lost to us. They are judicious as 
criticisms, and in fact constitute a proper companion to 
Dickens’ works, and as such should be in the possession of his 
admirers everywhere. The new edition of Miss Field’s book 
js elegantly printed, and has some capital illustrations. 

Max Kromer. A Story of the Siege of Strasburg. New 
York : Dodd and Mead. This is a very affecting narrative of 
home life in Strasburg, and the terrors and sufferings in- 
flicted upon it by the late siege. The story has all the reality 
of truth, and, indeed, very likely is based upon actual facts. 
Such experiences must accompany any war where two civil- 
ized peoples are resolved to tight a Poutrance, but they are 
intensely sad. The little book before us is worth the notice 
of those who would provoke wars for the sake of their own 
notoriety, besides being a natural and interesting addition to 
literature devoted to the late struggle. 

Cruel as the Grave. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This last of Mrs, 
Southworth’s popular novels is not inferior to its predecessors 
in point of interest or characterization. Where among a 
large circle every book of a writer is read, as a matter of 
course, there is little need of editorial comment. It is enough 
to say that another novel by this author has appeared— 
thousands will buy it without any recommendation of ours. 

The Mutineers of the Bounty, and their Descendants in Pit. 
cairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lady Belcher. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. The history of this mutiny involves 
one of the most romantic stories of adventure and hardship 
which bas ever been written. In 1790 the mutineers, consis- 
ting of nine British sailors, six native Tahitian men and 
twelve women, took up their abode on Pitcairn’s Island. A 
long series of troubles and massacres followed, and at the end 


sons, the children having been carefully trained in morality 
and habits of order by Adams. The British Government 
transferred them to Tahiti, but afterward restored them to 
their island. Ata later date the colony removed to Norfolk 
Island and the greater portion remained there afterward, a 
few of its members returning to Pitcairn’s Island a second 
time. The history of the earlier of these events was pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, but the materials at the then 
writer's disposal were inadequate, though deeply interesting. 
The present writer is fortunate in the possesssion of private 
documents by means of which she is able to give an impartial 
and complete history of the little community, through its ex- 
istence during a period of cighty-three years, from its first 
origin in tyranny and crime, through a chain of strange and 
tragical events, to its final settlement in peace and prosperity. 

he book has a good map and several good illustrations of 
scenery, portraits, ete. 


The Unity of Italy. The American Celebration of the Uni- 
ty of Italy, at the Academy of Music, January 12, with Ad- 
dresses, Letters, and Comments of the Press. New York: G. 
P. Putnamand Sons. The reasons for the publication of this 
handsome volume are obvious, but will bear repeating. The 
recent occupation of Rome by the Italian troops was made 
the occasion of vigorous protest among large numbers of Ca- 
tholics here and elsewhere in the United States, and numerous 
demonstrations of sympathy and allegiance toward the Pope 
were made. The friends of Italian Unity in New York de- 
sired that some expression of their view of the matter should 
be evoked, and hence the Academy mass-meeting. The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting are embodied in the present book, 
and thus assume more permanent shape than if left to be re- 
corded only by the newspaper press. In an_ historical sense 
alone the book is worth attention, and its preservation may 
help to furnish a guide to the popular opinions of these days 
upon a subject of great interest. 

Bred in the Bone, or, Like Father Like Son. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. This story, by the author of “ Carlyon’s 
Year” and many other popular novels, is clever and sprightly 
in its lighter parts, but the book is chiefly noticeable for the 
sharply cut delineations of some of the dramatis persone, and 
the depth and reality of emotions by which they are influ- 
enced, and out of which forcible “situations” are made to 
arise. The story is, in fact, very effective and pleasant read_ 
ing. 

Harpers’ Magazine, for April, is, if we may be allowed the 
expression, a thoroughly well constructed number. New 
chapters are given of the racy and piquant story, “ The 
American Baron.” An illustrated article entitled “ The Pit- 
cairn Islanders” tells the story of the mutineers of the 
“Bounty” and their descendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Islands. “ Bowery, Saturday Night,” is a novel article, with 
characteristic illustrations of that portion of New York city 
which from the first has been, pur excellence, the German 
Quarter. Benson J. Lossing contributes two papers for this 
number—* Anna Vallayer-Coster” and “ Our French Allies.” 
While the latter shows what was the real nature of the as- 
sistance rendered this country by the French Government 
during the Revolution, the former is a fascinating narrative of 
one of Beaumarchais’s favorites, Mademoiselle Vallayer, after- 
ward Madame Coster. This sketch, which is accompanied by 
a portrait, introduces us to Parisian society a hundred years 
ago. Mr. Eugene Lawrence's paper on “ Dominic and the 
Inquisition” is a very exhaustive history, giving in nineteen 
pages the substance of many volumes. Mr. William L. 
Walker contributes a paper on “The Gulf Stream and the 
Trade-winds.” “The Mummy's Foot,” one of Theophile 
Gautier’s most exquisite imaginations, is admirably translated 
by Mrs. H. S. Conant, author of “ The Butterfly Hunters.” 
Gautier’s style is a very difficult one, but Mrs. Conant has 
succeeded in transferring all its delicate suggestiveness in her 
translation of this beautiful story. There are other papers of 
merit to which we need not refer. The Easy Chair discusses 
railroad accidents, editorial responsibility, the Uhlans of the 
Press, and Jenkins’s recent ridiculous failures as a historian. 
The Historical Record contains a comprehensive summary of 
events from January 24 to February 23. The Scientific Re- 
cord and the Drawer contribute their usual fund of informa- 
tion and anecdote. 


Scribner's Monthly, for April, is as readable as ever. Among 
the articles that will attract attention, may be mentioned Mr. 
Crapsey’s paper, “ The Anthracite Problem,” presenting an 
interesting history of the Pennsylvania coal troubles,—tracing 
the causes of the recent strike, and pointing out the means 
by which such disastrous difficulties may be averted. Dr. 
Holland discusses, in the “ Topics of the Time,” “ Profes- 
sional Morality,” “ The Temperance Question and the Press,” 
and “ The San Domingo Question.” The illustrated articles 
are “ Life in the Cannibal Islands” (a second paper from Mr. 
J. C. Bates); a curious microscopic disquisition on “ The 
Fly ;” an account of the recent “ Discovery of Antique Sil- 
ver’ in Europe, and an article on “ Children who Work.” 
The latter is, in some respects, the most important article in 
the present number. It is written by Mrs. Julia A. Holmes, 
who here presents the results of her recent investigations in 
relation to the employments in which young children are en- 
gaged, in the metropolis. Other contributions are: © A 
Breakfast with Alexandre Dumas,’ by Mr. John Bigelow, in 
which is drawn a faithful picture of the celebrated novelist, 








whose death occurred so recently; a quict, but natural and 
suggestive story by Ellice Woodrufle, entitled “ A Centle- 
man’s Prerogative ;” a thrilling sketch of the “ Martyr Church 
of Madagascar ;” the beautiful closing chapters of Jlans An- 
dersen’s “ Lucky Peer,’ and poems by W. C. Wilkinson, 
(author of the Bondage of the Pulpit articles), and others: 
The “ Etchings” consist of a quaint poem by Marian Douglas, 
“Dolly Sullivan,” and characteristic designs by Miss Led- 
yard. The Editorial Departments are now ranged under the 
title of “ Topics of the Time,” “ The Old Cabinet,’ “ Home 
and Society,” “ Culture and Progress Abroad,” and “ Culture 
and Progress at Home.” “The Old Cabinet” this month con- 
tains a satire on the manner in which some of our women lec- 
turers are advertised, and under the head of “ Culture and 
Progress at Home” we find, besides the usual literary reviews, 
notices of Miss Kellogg, President McCosh’s lectures, and of 
matters relating to art and science. 

Littel’'s Living Age, Nos. 1397 and 1398, for the weeks end- 
ing respectively March 11th and 18th, contain—The Late 
Eclipse, The Monastery of Sumelas, Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of Ireland, Gregariousness, Modern Whist, Dean Al- 
ford, The Children’s Crusade, Women and Alcohol, Madame 
Elisabeth, Bluebeard’s Keys, Germany and Bismarck, the 
continuation of “ Seed-Time and Harvest, or During My Ap- 
prenticeship,” translated specially for the pages of this maga- 
zine from the “ Platt Deutsch” of the favorite German author, 
Fritz Reuter ; besides shorter articles and poetry. 

The Protector is the title of a handsome sheet recentiy 
started in this city to guard over the true interests of Life 
Insurance. It is edited with great skill, and will, withou: 
doubt, prove to be useful both to the companies and to their 
patrons throughout the country. It is under the able editoriai 
supervision of Mr. Sydney Ashmore. 

—_———_—_@—_—__—. - 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


The National Assembly, on the 10th, voted by 407 to 104 to 
remove its sittings to Versailles, rejecting by the same divi- 
sion a proposition to hold their sessions in Paris, and the first 
public sessions will be held in the former city March 20th. 

A council of war condemned Blanqui, Flourens, 
Giraud, and Avrille to death for participation in the riots ot 
December 10th. ‘The report that Napoleon was going t® 
England is premature. The reported surrender of arms 
by the National Guards of Montmartre, Paris, on condition 
that their pay shall continue until they get work, was denied, 
and they were said still to hold 417 eannon. The new 
garrison of Paris consists of 40,000 men from the Army of 
the Loire. Eleven German soldiers were killed, ‘and 
twenty-three wounded by the recent collision on the Versai'- 
les Railway. La Cloche announced the death of Henri 
Rochefort, and a later telegram contradicted it———The 
German army of occupation, it is stated, will form an unin- 
terrupted line from the Lower Seine to Dijon. —The 
Germans in Zurich celebrated the restoration of peace on the 
9th, and were attacked by French sympathizers and office:s 
of the routed French Army. Thedisturbances were renewed 
next day, and a resort of the Germans was taken by storia, 
and the German flag torn to pieces. The Germans attackeil 
a prison, in which some of the French officers, arrested the 
day before, were held, when the Swiss troops tired on thei, 
but only succeeded in killing an innocent oceupant of the op- 
posite building. Further disorder was apprehended. The 
telegraph announced next day that the disturbances at Moni- 
martre had ceased, and the National Guards had surrendered 
their cannon. General Vinoy had suppressed a half 
dozen of the rabid journals of Paris, and the publication of 
newspapers of the class was forbidden. The Marquis de 
Banneville has been appointed French Ambassador to 
Vienna. The Germans remain a few days longer at 
Versailles, the railroads being engaged in transporting French 
troops back to France. Later accounts of the riots in 
Zurich say that the Germans were attacked by the French 
while holding a festival to celebrate the return Of peace ; that 
several French officers were arrested by the Swiss author 
ities, and that their friends attacked the prison in an atten 
to rescue them, when they were fired on by the Swiss troops, 
and several killed and wounded. On Tuesday, we learned 
that Marshal McMahon had left Wiesbaden for France —— 
The French prisoners in Belgium had returned to France, 
and a convention for the return of those in Germany had 
been signed. The French official journal approved, by 
decree, of the formation of regiments of infantry at Bordeaux, 
and dissolved the organization of the armies in the north and 
camps of instruction at Havre, in Brittany, and in the Vos- 
res. A few of the National Guards at Montmartre, 

aris, still refused to surrender their cannon. The city was 
quiet. The Emperor William, with a retinue of princes, 
officers of the army, and representatives of the German 
Governments, reached Epernay on Monday, on his return to 
Berlin. The Germans had evacuated Versailles, and the 
town is now garrisoned by French troops. The Swiss 
Council had ordered an investigation of the recent Franco- 
German disturbances. No further trouble was anticipated. 

The Election Bill was passed in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 10th, by a large majority. The bill per- 
mitting marriage with a deceased wife's sister was also passed. 

The Conservatives are preparing measures to be intro- 
duced, among them resolutious to rescind the first and secoud 
articles of the Paris Convention of 1856, relating to neutral 
flags and privateering. Mr. Stuart Mill, in an address to 
the Working Men’s Peace Society, protested against extrava- 
gant army expenditure, and expressed a preference for the 
Swiss over the Prussian system of organization. The 
wrecks of two schooners on the British coast are reported 
with the loss of their entire companies, and the stranding of 
a bark and drowning of several of the crew. The Agent 
of the Associated Press in London having telegraphed to 
Vienna to ascertain the truth or falsity of the reported col- 
lapse of a volcano in the Tyrol, and the destruction of 900 
persons, learned that the story was a fabrication. Ad- 
vices from Australia to Jan. 3ist have been received. The 
Colonial Ministry of New South Wales had been re-elected, 
and was supported by the Parliament. Heavy rains had 
prevailed for some time, and the crops had been injured 
thereby. Rich mines had been discovered at Gulgong. 

n Victoria, the Parliament had been dissolved, and an 
excited election was in progress. In the last year's 
revenue of Victoria there was a deficiency of $1,250,000, ° 














































































































Manrct 18, 1871.] 


————A permanent defense corps and naval reserve has been ito place the Tmperial Crown on the head of a pious fa-) Achates. 


esiabiisihed——dGov. Blackall, of Queensland, died on the | natie.’ A’ striking personification of Paris is also much) fulness had he known the quotation he would have to en- 
2d of January——The land telegraph lines were com-| talked of—a female figure in mourning, armed * with a/ dure; and Flora McFlimsey must, indeed, have a morbid 
pleted.——— Earl Granville announced in the House of Lords | Chassepot and a sword bayonet, on guard at the ramparts, | Yearning after notoriety if she enjoys being bandied about in 


that the Conference on the Eastern question had closed, and while Mont Valerien is seen in the background, with a the corner of every newspaper. If we had our way, also, we 


a treaty been signed abrogating the restriction on foreign | 
men-of-war entering the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The | 
Porte may, in times of peace, admit the naval vessels of | 
friendly Powers whenever needed to enforce the Treaty ot | 
1856. The protocol declares that no Power can relieve itself | 
of the obligations of the treaty without the consent of all sig- | 
natories.——— Mr. Stansfeld has been re-elected to Parliament | 
from the City of Halifax——A steam launch was recently | 
wrecked on the coast of Jersey, and eight lives lost-——— | 
The Paris and Lyons Railway is restored to the French. 
The German authorities have demanded an explanation of 
the decree ordering Germans to leave France. M. Favre has 
asked time to consider before replying.— M. Favre has 
gone to the German head-quarters to protest against the con- 
tinued levying of contributions upon the population by Ger- 
man office: —The reported secret treaty between Russia 
and Germany is officially denied. —Europe is congratu- 
lated by the London Times on the result of the London Con- 
ference. —Sir John Pakington made a speech against the 
army reforms suggested, parcicularly the abolition of the pur- 
chase system. : say that the French 
Government has prepared a new Army law requiring all 
Frenchmen to serve three years in the regular army, and a 
similar length of time in the reserves. There is said to 
be nothing threatening in the present attitude of the malcon- 
tents of Montmartre. Thursday was the last day allowed 
them for returnisg home, and the authorities were deter- 
mined to enforce obedience. —Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for the representation of France at the exhibition of 
1871 at London and Florence.—-—The Austrian and Portu- 
guese Ministers tothe French Republic presented their cre- 
dentials on Wednesday. Denmark and Sweden have recog- 
nized the Republic. —The report of a pestilence at Ver- 
sailles is contradicted. There is a report of unofficial 
negotiations for the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine to 
France.-——Serious disturbances at Paris about the middle 
of Lent are predicted.— Emperor William was expected 
at Berlin on Thursday. —Von Goeben’s army is on the 
way to take the position assigned to it in the new German 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. —In the Austrian 
Reichsrath, on Wednesday, there was a discussion on the pro- 
hibition of peace celebrations at Vienna, in which anxiety 
was expressed that friendship for Germany might not en- 
danger the individuality of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
The London Times regards the Fenian reception here 
as disereditable to all parties concerned.——lt is again re- 
yorted that Napoleon will soon set out for Chiselhurst——— 
he Italian Government requires an extraordinary credit of 
200,000,000 lires to complete the armament of the country. 
—The Italian Chamber of Deputies has approved of the 
guarantee for the Roman Bishops. 
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THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF 
From the New York Times. 
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DAY, 


PARIS, 


The German Army, to the number of 30,000, entered Paris, 
as agreed, on March 1, and the accounts of the event are now 
before us, giving in detail what had previously been shadowed 
forth by the telegraph. The conquerors did not march into 
Paris with banners tlying and bands playing, but “ina heavy, 
monotonous manner suited to the occasion.” It appears that 
on the previous night disturbances did occur, as reported by 
cable, in various parts of the city. Not only were barricades 
erected at Belleville and La Chapelle, but heavy naval guns 
were mounted there. A powder magazine at Villette had 
been pillaged by the mob on February 27, so that they were 
well provided in that respect; and, on the 28th, a crowd at 
the Bastile paraded ominously with some mortars they had 
seized in the Place Wagram. Meanwhile, the huge statues 
in the Place de la Concorde—close by the Are de Triomphe, 
where the Prussian entrance was to be made—were heavily 
vailed with crape, and along the line of march similar fune- 
real decorations were displayed. 

Still, there was no disturbance, or next to none. At about 
816 o’clock on the morning of March 1, the first Uhlan peeped 
through the iron-clad Are de Triomphe. He gazed on a city 
as silent as the grave. The streets were deserted, and hardly 
even a cab was travelling about them. Presently other 
Uhlans came, and afterward the main body of the occupying 
force. It appears, however, after all that, that they did not 

ass under the Arch, but down the Avenue des Champs 

lysees. By this road the column proceeded without halting, 
as far as the Palais de l’'Industrie. Few Parisians were to be 
seen anywhere, and “not a cry was uttered, nothing was 
heard but the regular cadence of the men and _ horses 
marching along in front of deserted-looking houses and 
closed shops.” Some gamins chatled the troops feebly here 
and there, half under their breaths, and were smiled on grim- 
ly in return. A man asked a Prussian for some cigars, and 
was immediately set upon and soundly thrashed by his fel- 
lows for his pains. An old woman who sold cakes and lemon- 
ade to the invaders was compelled to shut up her shop by in- 
dignant patriots. This was the kind and extent of the violence 
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balloon soaring away above. 

Two arguments were used with the Parisians which ap- 
pear to have had a conclusive pacificatory effect. One of | 
these was that the Germans expected and wished to be 
fired upon in order to have an excuse for pillaging the 
city. Citizens, therefore, went about ceaselessly before the 
occupation advising each other to be calm, and so to dis- 
appoint the wish of the enemy. Again, by way of soothing 
the people, it was everywhere promulgated that the entry 
Was not the consequence of a capitulation, but simply one 
of the conditions of an armistice. The Germans entered, 
it was declared, strictly by permission, and only in certain 
numbers, for an assigned time. This notion was confirmed 
in a degree by the prudence of the German leaders. The 
Emperor Wilheim reviewed the column of occupation in 
the morning, on the race-course at Longchamps—a pageant 
described as magnificently imposing—but he did not, per- 
sonally, enter the unfortunate city in triumph, and seems 
to have imposec. great delicacy and forbearance on those 
who did. At the last moment only, and when it was clear 
that he could go into Paris with perfect safety, the Em- 
peror announced his purpose to abstain from doing so. The 
resolution was creditable to his sense and feeling. 





IS THE TRADITIONAL YANKEE DYING OUT? 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Out of a total population of less than a million and a 
half in Massachusetts, one-fourth are foreigners—according 
to the return of the new census, just published in the com- 
plete official form. The exact figures are as follows: Total 
population, 1,457,351—natives, 1,104,008 ; foreigners, 353,848. 
The statistics justify some of the dismal moans which have 
been uttered, for years past, by the desponding descendants 
of the Mayflower people. The land of the Yankee is losing 
its traditional flavor. The shadow of Plymouth Rock is 
shrinking back towards the desolate strip of seacoast whence 
it started. The twang of the Irish accent is displacing the 
nasal resonance of the old bucolic districts; and the bland 
and child-like smile of the, Heathen Chinee is visible in place 
of the hollow-jawed solemnity of the Puritanic visage. In 
the whirring mills, the sweet-faced and trimly, proper Lowell 
factory-girls have given way to a race of women whose mus- 
cular performances are totally unrelieved by the literary 
pastime of contributing to an Offering ; and the new Babel of 
sounds is varied by the mongrel tongue of the newly im- 
ported * Kanuck.” Trish, English, Canadian and Chinaman 
have made sad inroads upon the old-fashioned and precise 
habits of the greatest of the Yankee States. They are filling 
the places of profit, and aspire to the posts of honor, driving 
out the younger branches of the venerable Massachusetts 
stock, and getting the State into a new condition—on the 
whole, perhaps, an improved condition. The lamentations 
over this state of things have been loud and deep, and the 
steady-going old Boston journals, each of which represents a 
clan or a clique, have speculated upon the future until they 
have become befogged; but the figures of the Census show 
how useless it is to cry out against Fate. The sons of Mas- 
sachusetts must emigrate: there is no help for it. Vast fields 
in the West await their coming, and their shrewd wit and un- 
deniable habit of industry are wanted for the work of build- 
ing up new and prosperous States. It is a melancholy reflec- 
tion that the sanctity of the old Bay State should be doomed 
to desecration, but how can the Bay State help itself? It has 
failed to hold its own, and now it must change hands. Simi- 
lar processes are going on in the other tive New England 
States. Nearly one-quarter of the population of Connecticut 
is foreign; more than a quarter of the population of Rhode 
Island is also foreign; Maine has 49,000 foreigners out of a 
total of 626,000; Vermont has 47,000, and New Hampshire 
30,000 citizens of foreign birth. The limited area of these 
six little States affords no room for the prospective increase 
of both classes of the population, and inasmuch as the incom- 
ing foreigners are content with cheaper ways of life than the 
independent Yankee—working for less and spending less— 
there is evidently no other solution of this New England 
problem than a wholesale emigration of the native element, 
during the next ten years, to broader fields in the newer 
States. Besides, the statisticians tell us that the foreign races 
multiply more rapidly than the native, and so New England 
must make up her mind to see the old stock gradually dis- 
placed, through the operation of the natural laws of human 
increase, as well as of those of social life and political neces- 
jsity. In the West, the Yankee blood will get new life, and 
Plymouth Rock, we grieve to say, is fated to become a dim 
and disregarded tradition of the past. 








A DAY OUT. 
From the Standard. 


Two or three weeks ago we ventured to suggest (not, we 
confess, without a twinge at the idea of braving the preju- 
dices of professional writers) that certain proverbs and quota- 
tions, which the pens of too many journalists had inflicted se- 
vere drudgery upon for several centuries, should be allowed 
to sink into honorable repose. It would seem as though the 
modern writer believed that the good sayings of a past gene- 
ration of authors were kept upon the shelf only that he might 





seen, and even the Germans themselves appear to have 
been surprised by the apathetic character of their reception. 
No newspaper, with the single exception of the Offcéel 
Journal, was published in Paris on the morning of the occu- 
ation. Perhaps if fresh numbers of the Mot d Ordre of 
hefort, of the black-bordered Vengeur,or of Valle’s Cri du 
Peuple, had been thrown into the hands of the populace that 
day, matters would have been less peaceful. Yet the shop- 
windows in some quarters were filled with stimulating pic- 
tures—some of a kind which it might be supposed the au- 
thorities would have suppressed on the occasion. One of 
these, a powerful and conspicuous sketch, depicts the Em- 
peror Wilhelm and Count Bismarck “ galloping at full speed 
and urging on Death, who, mounted on askeleton horse, rides 
between them, scythe in hand; the ground over which they 
have passed being strewn with corpses, while burning towns 
light up the lurid sky.” A companion picture to this also in- 
troduces the German Monarch and his Minister, but between 
them, instead of Death, is Napoleon IIL, the whole three 
being arrayed in white surplices, and chained by the neck 
to stakes. In front of them lie piles of rotting dead and 
mutilated wounded; and mingled with these are crowds of 
famine-stricken women and children who, in the words of 
a correspondent, are “ victims of a war designed on the one 
hand to consolidate a paryenue dynasty, and on the other 


reproduce them whenever he wished, all ready for the table, 
| like the paste-board viands which so brilliantly figure on the 
| stage whenever it becomes necessary to indivate to the au- 
| dience that a sumptuous repast is in progress there. Akin to 
|} this unhappy practice are one or two others, which here and 
|/now, we have the trembling temerity to mention. For in- 
| stance, why not permit the sword of Damocles to hang by the 
isingle hair in peace? Be certain, it never gave Duamocles’ 
{halfas much trouble as it gives the moderns who are con- 
| tinually adding to that sharp-edged instrument the burdens 
|of their figurative speech. On similar grounds we object to 
Procrustes’ bed; let us have no such old-fashioned furniture 
jin the literary house. All who have read the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and admired the cunning complacence of the beg- 
gar Shacabac, are aware of the manner in which the Barme- 
cide first tantalized him, and then rewarded his sagacious 
courtesy by spreading before him a refined repast; but not 


of his behavior if he could have foreseen what a half applica- 
tion would be made of his conduct, and how a “ Barmecidean 


ingly spare table. 





| novel use at least. We suggest that a promising juvenile ac- 


the Barmecide himself would have purchased so short-lived | 
and selfish a pleasure as that which attended the first portion 


feat” would forever after be synonymous with an excced- | his house, not having left it before during the day. Is he to 


Among the characters of fiction that have done more than | there will be two votes recorded in the same name, it being 
their shar¢ of hard work, are Flora McFlimsey and “ fidug| impossible to say for whom the first was given, , 
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Achates would have become cured of his faith- 


should collect the ashes from which the phenix is said to 
rise, and blindly endeavor to convert the unvegetable sub- 
stance into soap, in order that they might be pur to some 


tor should not invariably be termed a “young Roscius,” and 
that a traveller who tells marvelious adventures should have 
some newer epithet bestowed on him than that of Munchau- 
sen. We have never been disposed to Coubt that Hercules, 
in cleaning the Augean stables, executed a difficult task. 
He would certainly have made a champion street-contractor ; 
but the tradition, used as » metaphor to indicate immense 
labor of any kind, has paled in its significance, as was to be 
expected from its constant use during many centuries. House- 
hold words, like household servants, require an occasional 
holiday ; and if we have persuaded one writer out of one 
million to allow them a day out, we shall not, as the inditers 
of moral prefaces say, “ have lived and labored altogether in 
vain.” 
CAUSES OF MIGRATION. 
From the N. Y. Mercantile Journal. 


Community growth is not unlike the growth of a hive of 
bees. The numbers steadily increase till there is not space for 
them, when some are crowded out. The facts that determine 
the persons who go, and the places where they go, are worthy 
of careful study. 

Those who have wealth and all the comforts of life in 
plenty, do not as a rule migrate. The inducements to stay at 
home with friends are commonly strong enough to keep them, 
unless by war taxation, judicial corruption, business dis- 
honesty, commercial panic, riot and revolution, patronage, 
fluctuating currency, speculating conspiracy, strikes, and 
trade union tyranny, class legislation, or personal misfortunes, 
their fortunes seem to them endangered. Under such cir- 
cumstances they will sunder the ties that hold them to birth- 
places and neighbors, and will seek safety on foreign soil. 

On the other hand the poorer and most destitute—those 
whom starvation stares in the face—can rarely leave the 
country, as they have not the needful means. They struggle 
from day to day for bread. In exceptional cases a few of 
these poorer classes are asked to emigrate, or are transported 
for their crimes. Virginia, Georgia, and Australia were 
largely founded ths; and it is seriously proposed to set up a 
penal colony in Alaska. The Chief Justice of the District 
of Columbia lately expressed the opinion that such a course, 
beside ridding the country of dangerous persons, would build 
up a hardy community of whalers, which would be of use to 
the world. The steady disappearance of whales from Arctic 
seas, the discovery of coal oils, and the well-known inferior 
vitality of convicts would be great difficulties. It is true, 
however, that those who have lost reputation, by either 
crime, vice, or recklessness, often, amid new scenes and new 
faces, retrieve themselves, and become useful and valuable 
members of society. 

In nations old and overflowing with population, many per- 
sons born to lives of low-paid toil (their parents being unable 
o teach them any high-paid calling,) see no chance to. raise 
themselves above want at home, and wish to go where such 
chance can be found—where such can work as they know 
how to and can do is surer and better paid, in proportion to 
cost of living, or where they can live better. Not having the 
means to go, they have often pledged their services for a term 
of years in payment of passage-money. A century ago, these 
immigrants were common in America, being known as “ re- 
demptionists.” The Asiatic Coolies are mainly a variety of 
the same movement. . 

When such emigrants as we have described find the state 
of things they seek, they often save money to pay the passage 
of friends. Governments have often encouraged migration 
by bounties and free lands. In such ways the movement of 
population grows till the new country is filled equally with 
the old. A large share of migration comes from those who, 
by great abstinence, have managed to save some money, and 
wish to see their children start in life with less difficulty. 
Hence, they pay for transporting themselves and families. to 
countries where labor is better paid. — In societies where the 
eldest son inherits the bulk of the family property, the younger 
children often emigrate to lands where such customs do not 
exist. The non-existence of tile and legally privileged class- 
es is a strong inducement to many persons to emigrate. Reli- 
gion, Class, and race, prejudice and persecution often drive its 
victims to leave their native land and seek homes elsewhere. 
To sum up—migration tends to countries where most true 
prudence exists; but this tendency is modified by difference 
of tongues, climate, and customs. 


— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The ballot seems in a fair way to become a part of the Brit- 
ish Electoral system, but there is much diversity of opinion as 
to its advantages or otherwise. 

The Times says: 

It has been always said that the adoption of secret voting 
must make the detection and correction of personation impos- 
sible. The advocates of the ballot have denied that this is a 
necessary result of their proposal, and they have recommend- 
ed many ingenious ways of getting over the difficulty. Mr. 
Leatham himself proposed the employment of “secret ink” 
as a correction for the possible mishaps of secret voting. In 
the Government Bill, brought in by Lord Hartington last 
year, private marks were to be inscribed on the voting cards 
put in by the electors, so as to admit of the identification of 
votes which might be challenged. Mr. Forster, with a frank- 
ness and courage that do him honor, confesses that these 
schemes are idle. Admit secret voting, and the hope of a 
scrutiny must be abandoned. The last machinery proposed 
by the Governaient is, therefore, extremely simple. A man 
appears at a polling-booth and claims to vote; the name he 
gives to the presiding officer is found in the register and tick- 
ed off, and a card is at once handed him, stamped with a pri- 
vate stamp, so as to prevent any cards being put into the box 
or urn other than those given out by the officer; the claimant 
writes a name or names on the card, drops it in, and retires. 
Nothing can be plainer. But what follows? An hour aftcr- 
wards another man comes and claims to vote in the same 
name, and is told he has voted already. He declares he has 
not, and can, perhaps, p Ove t a be has come straight from 





be allowed to vote’ If not, the case is hard; yet if he is, 
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The Globe alludes to the election machinery thus : 


Secret voting is to be attained by the use of official papers 
only, and these are to be delivered into the hands of the voter 
after he is safe inside the polling-booth, where, of course, the 
same confusion will occur that took place in the experimental 
Lallot voting in the metropolis. Mr. Foster seems to forget 
that the Education Bill has not yet borne fruit, and the public 
are not educated up to the point of being able to understand 
impossible official formula. Nevertheless, so complete is to 
be the secresy that, except the candidate himself and the 
Government officials, who must of course be present to see 
tthat the voter really knows what he is about, as well us to 
ihelp individuals who may have any special difficulty either in 
wiaking up their minds or carrying out their intentions, no 
one can find out how the electors have voted. It will not even be 
possible for the voter himself to ascertain whether his vote 
has been duly counted, or for the constituency to assure itself 
that it has not been cheated, either accidentally or by fraudu- 
lent intention. Mr. Forster considers all safeguards useless, 
and so when once the electors have placed their marks on the 
official paper, they must go home and leave the rest to desti- 
ny; or, in other words, to the officers of the Government. a 
Mr. Bentinck was not unhappy in his description of the mea- 
sure as “ one for preventing the detection of bribery.” 

The Standard catechises Mr. Forster : 


Mr. Forster himself gave us only last year a measure of na- 
tional education, one of the objects of which surely was to 
raise the general standard of intelligence. Why, then, is he 
so fearful as to the future? Why cannot we continue to 
trust the people of England to vote as they have always vo- 
ted? Whoare the new enemies whom the Radicals distrust ? 
Surely not their “ own flesh and blood” —the electors under 
household suffrage. This is our first. objection to the Ballot 
Bill—that there is no necessity for it and no demand for it. 
The protection which might have been needed thirty or forty 
years ago is not needed now. The measure itself is one 
which has long ceased to interest even the people for whose 
benefit it is intended. The ery for the ballot, whatever it 
might have been once, is a dead ety. It is but the ghost of a 
principle—a fossil remain from a past political age. 

The Pull Mall Gazette says: 

We lately pointed out, and we are glad to see the opinion 
gen erally assented to, that, except for technically Liberal pur- 
yose.8, the Ballot is not wished for nor believed in by anybody. 

et, or the sake of forcing it upon us, not only are we to give 
up all real securities against mechanical frauds in elections, 
but the wecurities against moral frauds are to be positively 
weakened. Mr Forster does notof course propose to do away 
with the formal inquiry before the judge into alleged bribery 
and treating; indeed he adds to it an inquiry into alleged at- 
tempts to bring about the personation of voters. But these 
local inquiries are always in the first instance set on foot by 
local politicians, and under the new system what possible mo- 
tive can they have for petitioning against a return? It may 
appear at first sight that the beaten party will always petition 
if it thinks that the other side has been bribing or treating ; 
fut how are its readers to know that the bribed or treated elec- 
gor voted on the wrong side ? 

The Suturday Review thinks that— 


Iu some constituencies the effect of the Ballot will probably 
disappoint its promoters. ‘The time is past when, as _—— 
practice, great employers of labor could dictate to their wor 
men, and the social tyranny exercised and suffered by artisans 
is at the highest point. During the election for the London 
School Bourd the workmen were more anxious than any other 
section of the eonstituency to secure absolute secresy , and the 
result seems to show that they were not uniformly influenced 
by a desire to act with the self-appointed leaders of their own 
order. The Ballot may also have a beneficial effect in facili- 
tating the change of opinion which is ignominiously designa- 
ted as “ratting.” Many electors have no reason for voting 
with their party except fear of the ridicule and abuse which 
follow on desertion of the accustomed flag. As they grow 
older they are perhaps less fully convinced of the soundness 
of their early doctrines, but the transition from yellow to blue 
js too bold and decided a step for their courage, After all, it 
remains to be seen whether secrecy will be practised or valued 
outside the precinets of the ballot-box. 

The Manchester Rvaminer says: 

One of the most important innovations proposed in’ the 
Bill is that which throws the necessary legal expenses of an 
election upon the public. It is a change demanded by justice 
to the candidate, by the interests of electoral freedom, and 
by the self-respect of the constituenceis. The cost need not 
frighten the most sensitive rate-payer, for if the public have 
to pay it they have the means in their hands of making it 
very sunall indeed. If there is no nomination there need be 
no hustings, and the cost of providing voting places will 
merely amount to the hire of a few rooms and the engaging 
of a few officials to preserve order for the time the polling 
lasts. We have no hesitation in saying that in our opinion 
the Bill is emphatically a good Bill, worthy of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment, and challenging all the support which may be neces- 
sary to see it safely within the statute book. 

The Birmingham Morning News gives some interesting 
facts : 

In 1838, Mr. Grote’s motion on this question was defeated 

815 votes against 198; ten years later Mr. Berkeley suc- 
ceeded, by what may be called a Parliamentary fluke, in 
carrying his motion against the Government, by 86 votes to 
81. In 1864, Mr. Berkeley moved that at the next general 
election “ it was expedient that a fair trial should be given to 
the vote by ballot.” It was opposed by Lord Palmerston, 
who declared it inconsistent with the character of English- 
men, and it was rejected by 212 votes to 125. Last year, how- 
ever, the motion for the ballot had so far gained favor with 
the Government, that when Mr. Leatham’s Ballot Bill came 
on for a second reading, on July 27, Mr. Gladstone remarked 
that the argument against secrecy derived from the franchise 
as a trust, had lost its force by the extension of the suffrag: , 
there being no longer a limited constituency. Yet secret 
voting was a choice of evils, The Government would sup- 
port the Bill at its present stage, but would bring in a more 
miatured measure the ensuing session. The Bill was read a 
second time. The Government have now fulfilled their prom- 
ise, and the ballot is now a Ministerial measure, and will, in 
some form or other, become the law of the land, notwith- 
standing the repeated declarations of its being inconsistent 
with the eharacter of Englishmen. 

The Scotsman sees objections: 

Of course it is intended that both the perpetrators and the 
instigators of any kind of fraud shall be liable to punishment 
—the instigator by losing his seat—but we do not see effective 
means for correcting the poll to the extent to which it may 


have suffered vitiation by those offences. * * * Two objec- 
tions here present themselves. One is that the fraud may 
quite probably have been committed without any one having 
instigated it, or, still more probably, without any instigation 
having been discovered or proved. In that case, though the 
person voting fraudently may be punished, his vote must re- 
main effective, because, besides there being no knowledge of 
who got the vote, there are, in the absence or apparent ab- 
sence of complicity with any candidate or agent, no data for 
making even an inference as to who got it. The other objec- 
tion is, that real enemies, though apparent friends, of a cer- 
tain candidate might offer bribes or other inducements to 
voters, and then those votes would be struck off that candi- 
date’s poll, though possibly they had been given to another 
candidate. * * * The other arrangements in regard to voting 
are at once so effective and so simple that a hearty weleome 
may be given to vote by Ballot in the shape in which the Bill 
presents it. 
The Daily News thinks— 


It is peculiarly satisfactory that in this measure—the most 
important political measure of the session—the Government 
should have resolved to be thoroughly faithful to the best 
traditions of the Liberal party. The ballot dates from the 
time of the old Radicalism. It is the one point in. which the 
rank and file of the Liberal party was longest and‘ farthest in 
advance of its leaders. When the people were fully enfran- 
chised it became evident that the system of open voting, 
with its openness to every corrupt and illegitimate influence, 
must be superseded by a protected vote. This protection, so 
long demanded and so long denied, is at length to be given. 
The Government Ballot bill will be the new charter of the 
freedom, the quietude, and the purity of popular elections. 
There are some omissions in the bill which it is to be hoped 
will be supplied in committee; but the bill is an admirable 
one, as far as it goes, and it goes very far; and it can easily 
be made a perfect measure for ensuring freedom and purity 
of election, 

The action of the Cabinet in respect to the late war, efforts 
to prevent it, and afterward to bring it to a termination, is 
briskly commented upon both approvingly and the reverse. 

The Times says: 

We have said that the Ministry, free from the dangers of 
attack, might admit that it was possible they had not always 
recognised the precise moment for action. We all know the 
rules they had laid down for their conduct. Lord Granville 
formulated them, in a speech in the House of Lords at the 
close of last Session, in words which have been often re- 
peated with little variation. To do nothing that did not pro- 
mise to be effectual; not to offer to mediate unless both bel- 
ligerents were desirous of the help of,a mediator; to abstain 
from expressing any judgment which it was not intended to 
enforce—these were the maxims of their policy. They were 
expressed in the simplest and most undisguised manner in the 
speech Mr. Lowe delivered at Elgin, the moral of which was, 
indeed, no other than the sentence Mr. Cochrane quoted last 
night, “ Let them fight it out.” It is an obvious objection to 
these principles that, if taken as absolute rules of conduct, 
they would commit us to a policy of inaction in the case of 
any aggression, however high-handed, and even if the ag- 
zressor disdained to justify his conduct. It is only fair to the 
linistry to hold that their conduct must be construed with 
reference to the events that were before them; and so con- 
strued, their defence is easy. 

The Advertiser is bitter enough: 

Ministers who have dared do much more than may become 
men and Englishmen, may still pretend, and their partisans 
and organs may back the pretence, that England has not sunk 
so low as Sir Robert Peel states. Let them go abroad and 
learn the truth. Let them read foreign newspapers, and speak 
with the intelligent citizen of any country, save England, in 
the world. Let them hear what our indignant and deeply- 
grieved colonists say. They need not strain to catch the curt 
asides of Bismarck, nor seek to study the haughty insolence 
of his diplomatic replies to the English Government, too ob- 
sequiously eager to assist him in the prosecution of his cruel 
aims in France. They need inquire very little, if they wished 
—but they do not wish—to elicit the truth, to find out the bit- 
ter correctness of Sir Robert Peel's statement from below the 
gangway, that Mr. Gladstone “ has counselled us to accept a 
policy of obliteration,” and that “at the present moment this 
country is rendered more unpopular through the acts of the 
last two years, than she has been by the action of Govern- 
ments or statesmen during the previous thirty or forty 

ears.” 
The Stundard admits— 


That the English Government should not have interfered 
for the purpose of bringing about peace at a time when both 
belligerents did not desire any such interposition is a doctrine 
which has not only a good deal of plausibility, but some 
small justification. But even in this event of both belli- 
gerents refusing our good offices and desiring to continue the 
struggle, England alone, or with the Neutral Powers, would 
still have the right to make the attempt to stay a conflict in 
which interests of a far wider nature than the gains or losses 
of the belligerents are concerned. But in this case it is not 
true that both belligerents repudiated the intervention of the 
British Government. As Mr. Auberon Herbert and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel showed by numerous quotations, many appeals 
were made to the English Government for the use of the 
good oftices it had tendered, but they were uniformly reject- 
ed, apparently because the Cabinet apprehended, and had 
not the courage to properly resent, a rebuke from Count 
Bismarck. 

The Post says : 

Prussia has had suppositious terms of great harshness attri- 
buted to her, but there are no grounds for concluding that 
they at all represent what will finally be asked for. How- 
ever, the world will soon know the truth upon this point; 
and in the mean time it could be but futile, or mischievous, 
for the House of Commons to remind the Government that it 
should act in concert with the other Neutral Powers to obtain 
moderate terms of peace, and to withhold acquiescence in 
terms of an onerous character, should they be proposed. 


The Government Army Scheme is of a very sweeping 
character, and is much discussed. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says : 

The Government measure for army reorganization must 
be pronounced a success, so far that it will probably tend 
to keep the Government in office. The reforms promised 
go sufficiently far to allay the anxieties of a large number 
of persons, while the avoidance of conscription will disarm 
the opponents of that measure. By abolishing purchase the 





Goyernment haye completely turned the flank of Mr. G. O. 





Trevelyan and others of the most extreme school of re- 
formers, and since the doom of purchase was inevitable 
they have done wisely to take the initiative and obtain for 
themselves the credit of the measure. We fail to perceive 
any indication in Mr. Cardwell’s speech that he has any 
clear apprehension of the real*wants of the times and the 
country. The number of men voted is simply an approxi- 
mation to the number which happens to be in the ranks 
at the present time; but there is nothing in the innate 
condition of things to make that particular number appro- 
oriate. * * * The scheme also fails altogether in elasticity. 

here is no provision for a definite strength of the reserve, 
but that is left to be determined by chance. The provision 
for enforcing the ballot in case of emergency is evidently not 
intended for practical use. This all bears out the view we 
have before expressed, that neither Mr. Cardwell nor his ad- 
visers have‘any clear conception of a definite military policy 
for the country. 

The Standard thinks that— 


The scheme is “a thing of shreds and patches”—an elab- 
orate provision of a great many little devices, not for the 
solution, but the avoidance of the great problem of national 
defence which was set before the Government. The few real 
reforms of any beldness which Mr. Cardwell has proposed 
are reforns on which we are all unanimous, and which could 
no longer be deferred. It is difficult indeed to trace any lead- 
ing idea in the scheme, except in its omissions. The chief of 
these is, of course, the absence of any proposition for a more 
regular and constitutional enrolment of the militia under the 
ancient national principle of the ballot. The fact that Mr. 
Cardwell has thought it necessary to undo the whole econo- 
mical scheme of the Ministry for the last two years, and go 
back to the military expenditure of 1869, is the best proof 
that there is some unusual and pressing motive ane now for 
restrengthening our forces. But while we are about it, what 
better or more certain scheme of defence can we devise than 
a militia chosen by ballot? We cannot improvise such a body 
upon any sudden alarm. We must have our armament ready 
before the great “emergency” actually arrives. 

The Broad Arrow says: 


As for the great question of army reform, so far as Mr. 
Cardwell’s scheme has any direct or apparent connection 
with the estimates as they at present stand, the subject may 
be ignored. There is a vast increase in the sum asked for, it 
is true, but this increase is due, in the first place, to the addi- 
tion to the establishment which was made last year, and in 
the second, and ‘principally, to its having become necessary— 
absolutely necessary—to make good the reserve of stores, 
which, during the last years, has been gradually absorbed in 
order to make a show of retrenchment. Whether the House 
of Commons would be so blind as to believe that the addi- 
tional three millions which they are asked to provide are ac- 
tually to be spent in reorganizing, extending, and reconstruc- 
ting the army, remains to be seen ; but in any case it is clear 
that a reaction has set in. Away with economy for the pre- 
sent by all means—at least that which has been taken to re- 
present economy of late years. 

The Times considers— 


The seheme unquestionably comprehensive, if not going 
beyond the necessity of the time or the development of pub- 
lic feeling. It will work an immense change in the organiza- 
tion of our military service, and if it leaves points untouched 
that require attention, it will in a very short time provoke 
such a degree of attention to them that it will be impossible 
to permit them to continue neglected. The great merit of 
the scheme is, perhaps, this—that whatever it does is good, 
and it will introduce into the army vivifying influences that 
will grow stronger and stronger, till they compel the gradual 
perfection of the service. 

The Birmingham Daily Gazette says : 

We cannot, after carefully considering Mr. Cardwell’s 
speech of last Thursday, alter the opinion which, as our 
readers will remember, we had previously expressed that the 
War Minister had missed an unusual opportunity for accom- 
plishing a great military reform, We are, indeed, ready to 
admit that by the additions which have been made to our 
regular forces, and by a considerable augmentation of the 
field artillery, the strength of the army has been largely in- 
creased, But it seems to us that this advantage has been ef- 
fected by the rude and antiquated process of strengthening 
our regular regiments, in lieu of the cheaper and more politic 
method of adding toour reserves. The next general election 
or the next occasion which may create a demand for economy, 
will be almost certain to lead to the reduction of our line re« 
giments. The country will not continue to tolerate such heavy! 
estimates as those which have been introduced under Mr, 
Cardwell’s auspices. 


The Spectator holds that— 


Mr. Cardwell’s proposal will do. It regrets deeply that the 
Government should have foregone such a splendid oppor- 
tunity of civilizing England by insisting that every ladshould 
undergo one year’s military training, and retains a certain 
distrust of the arrangements for the commander-in-chief ; but 
those two points apart, the Secretary-at-War deserves great 
credit for his reforms. All that is now required is to secure 
that the force provided shall be efficient—shall be a real force, 
and not one on paper only—and this is the point on which 
the departments will require watching. Mr. Cardwell’s plan 
is not in itself a bad one, provided he is heartily supported by 
the Queen. 

This is good natured. 
speaks: 

As regards supplying food to the inhabitants of Paris and 
other places where destitution threatens to prevail, we have 
also to offer some remarks. When Paris was known to be 
within a few days of her last loaf, it was undoubtedly neces- 
sary to use every possible agency, public or private, to avert 
the danger of starvation. But now that the great emergenc 
is past, we venture to inquire how far English benevolence is 
to go in relieving French distress? We wonder the idea has 
not been started of a society of supplying Paris with a new 
race of dogs. There is already a proposal for a subscription 
of rare plants to take the place of those which have been 
destroyed by German shells. Indeed, there is hardly a day 
that some new scheme of charitable contribution is not pro- 
pounded. * * * The effort which is now being made is 
likely to flag when itsnovelty has worn away, and even while 
it is maintained it is certain to be fitful and misdirected. Al- 
ready complaint is made that the class of population which 
was fed by Government during the siege has grown so used 
to idleness that it refuses work when work is offered. The 
Parisian is likely to be at least equal to the Londoner in the 
art, so familiar among ourselves, of exciting the compassion 


It is the Saturday Review who 





of wealthy and not very wise people. The truth is that 
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France has sustained a heavy and almost ruinous disaster, 
but she is still a great and rich country. We may hope that 
she is capable of recovering herself by her own energy, but 
if she is not she will hardly do so by’ any help that we can 
give. 
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AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. 


The following are the weights which the handiecapper has 
assigned to the horses entered for the Fordham Stakes and 
the Jockey Club Handicap :— 

Tut Forpuam Srakes.—A sweepstakes of $50 each, pay 
or play, for all ages, and only $10 if declared, $500 added; 
the second horse to receive $200 out of the stakes; closed 
March 1; weights to be announced March 15; declarations to 
be made on or before April 1; the race to be run on the first 
day of the spring meeting, 1871. One mile and a quagter. 





Pounds. 
D. J. Crouse’s b. h. Chillicothe, 4 yrs... ................ 105 
Sidney Boughram’s ch. h. Boaster, 6 yrs... ............. 114 
M. A. Littell’s br. f. Kit-Kat, 3 yrs........... 00.22.20. 83 
James Thompson’s b. g. Archy, 4 yrs... 2... ............ 101 
August Belmont’s ch. f. Finesse, 4 yrs. ................. 105 
August Belmont’s imp. ch. f. Nellie James, 4 yrs. ....... 101 
August Belmont’s b. c. Lord Byron, 3 yrs. .............. 88 
Gatiney & Tully’s g. c. Dennis Burns, 4 y sans gis fuikis ost a 
R. W. Walden’s ch. m. Echo, 4 yrs...... 22... ....0200-5 100 
R. Shea’s br. h. Climgx, NN 6 Gi ion acnaeceinneas a odecrarmce 110 
I. W. Weldon’s ch. ¢. Leland, 4 yrs... 2... .....-........ 102 
Carroll & Coar’s br. ¢. Ortolan, 4 yrs... 6... eee eee eee 103 
W. R. Babcock’s ch. g. Doctor, 4 yrs... 2... ....2....2-. 102 
W. R. Babcock’s b. c. Daunter, 3 yrs... ................ 88 
Joseph Donahue’s br. c. Harbinger, 4 yrs............... 102 
Stringtield & Stanhope’s b. c. Frogtown, 3 yrs... ........ 88 
John O’Donnell’s b. h. Haric, 4 yrs... ..... 20... .. 2000. 106 
John O’Donnell’s b. h. Edenton, 5 yrs... .............. 111 
R. W. Cameron’s ch. f. Garitta, 3 yrs... 0... .......0000. 84 
John F. Purdy’s ch. m. Tasmania, 5 yrs... .............. 105 
Hunter & Travers’ ch. h. Scathelock, 4 yrs.............. 102 
Hunter & Travers’ ch. c. Calogram, 3 yrs .............- 85 
M. H. Sanford’s b. m. Niagara, 5 yrs..............see eee 109 
SON CE, OB, BI yan ons oes ec cces eee scnetsveenes 85 
F. Morris’ ch. f. Remorseless, 4 yrs... ........-2.0. 0000 106 
2. MOM OFT. WOME, © GB. 565 vcrcccscescssesesns 103 
F. Morris’ br. c. Cavalier, 4 yrs. ..................-2.2-. 104 
Oden Bowie's ch. f. My Maryland, 4 yrs................ 103 
George H. Rice’s ch. i. General Von Moltke (late Dr. 

NEE MON in cc'aic disso wnvdv ne wi ew neato eae ein Ss 

W. Kirwan’s ch. g. Fenian, 5 yrs. ............20-0+ee00 106 


Tue Jockey CLus Hanpicar.—A handicap sweepstakes 
for all ages: $100 entrance, half forfeit ; only $20 if declar- 
ed: $1,000 added, of which $200 to the second horse ;. closed 
Ist March; weights to be announced 15th March; declara- 
tions to be made on or before tst April; to be run on the 
third day of the spring meeting, 1871. Two miles. 


Pounds. 
D. J. Crouse’s ch. h. Ploughman, 5 yrs................. 110 
Taylor Page's b. c. Hamburg, 4 yrs...........--..2-05- 108 
M. A. Littel’s ch. f. Jersey Belle, 3 yrs.................. si 
James Thompson's b. c. Nicajack, 3 yrs................ 86 
August Belmont’s ch. f. Finesse, 4 yrs... ....-.......62. 104 
Gaffney & Tully's gr. c. Dennis Burns, 3 yrs............. 108 
W. R. Babcock's ch. g. Doctor, 4 yrs... ............2.-5 102 
W. R. Babcock’s b. e. Conductor, 4 yrs... ........6..6. 106 
John O’Donnell’s b. h. Harie,4 yrs... .......-6..- 0200s. 105 
John O’Donnell’s b. h. Edenton, 5 yrs. .........-.....-. 109 
Thomas W. Doswell's ch. f. Ecliptic, 4 yrs... ........... 104 
R. W. Cameron’s br. m. Invereauld, 5 yrs. .........-..-. 107 
John F. Purdy’s ch. m. Tasmania, 5yrs...............4. 105 
Hunter & Traver’s ch. h. Scathelock,4 yrs. ............. 102 
M. H. Sanford’'s b. m. Niagara,5 yrs... ........-..++.-5. 111 
John Coffee's ch. h. Judge Durell (late MeClosky) 4 yrs.. 106 
F. Morris’ ch. f. Remorseless, 4 yrs. .........-0.0000e0e 105 
F. Morris’ b. c. Cavalier, 4 yrs..........22.2ceeeeeeeees 104 
Oden Bowie's ch. f. My Maryland, 4 yrs..............-- 103 
Stringfield & Butler's b. c. Quintard, 3 yrs... ........... 86 
George H. Rice’s ch. c. General Von Moltke (late Dr. 

a aR Saree nee er tee 1 

George W. Stewart’s ch. h. Barney Williams, 5 yrs...... 114 


TURF NOTES AND ANTICIPATIONS. 
From the Sporting Life. 

Derby betting is, in these degenerate days, of a completely 
insignificant description, and almost entirely confined to the 
prominent favorites which established their reputation to- 
wards the close of the last season. This may to some extent 
be accounted for by ‘a variety of causes, the chief being the 
increased value of two year old stakes and the foundation of 
such exceptional prizes as the Middle Park Plate, which in- 
duce owners to send their animals to the post without reserv- 
ation, if they are but good enough. Many years will pro- 
bably elapse before we witness the spectacle of a horse so 
good as Blair Athol being kept in obscurity until stripped for 
the great engagement on Epsom Downs. It was curious that 
within a couple of years, however, the covp was nearly being 
repeated, when Christmas Carol, a “dark” candidate, was 
second in that immense but moderate fieid which streamed 
up the hill in futile pursuit of Gladiateur, and again in 1866, 
when Lord Lyor was just managed to get home with his 
head before the unlucky Savernake. Reports of great un- 
knowns are scarce, though, as mentioned some time since, 
there are whispers of great merit possessed by a son of Carac- 
tacus, who has at present fulfilled no public engagement. 
Lord Ailesbury’s colt by Prime Minister out of Frailty is 
perhaps the closest approach to anything like © dark” aspir- 
ations having obtained some slight notoriety in the market, 
as he ran but once last year, in the Criterion, when he was 
very backward in condition. At that time he made a great 
impression on the critical in horseflesh, from his appearance 
and style of moving. During the vacation, he has constantly 
been backed, and it is to be hoped that the Fyficld stable 
will not experience such disappointment with him «s with 
the crippled Bridgwater. Frailty was by Stockwell out of 
Bribery, and consequently own sister to Savernake, but her 
produce have been very moderate, and there was a wretched 
three year old from the same mare, running about at plating 
mectings last season, by Diophantus, which is far from en- 
couraging. My information, on the other hand, inclines me 
to believe that the scion of Prime Minister is a very smart 
colt. It will be almost impossible, however, to wean the 
public from two such performers as Albert Victor and King 
of the Forest, who have past through the winter months 
without losing any portion of their status, and are at the 
present moment firmer than at any other period, thus indi- 
cating the existence of fresh commissions. King of the 


Forest has undergone great improvement, and Oliver is, I 
understand, fully satisfied with Albert Victor, so that it is not 
improbable that the Berkshire stables will supply the first 
and second in the Derby. Albert Victor will, in my opin- 
ion, always prove the better stayer of the two, and for that 
reason is entitled to the preference. It was superb to see the 
resolute manner in which he settled his antagonists on the 
Rowley Mile Hile in the Middle Park Plate and the Home- 
bred Stakes in the Cesarewitch week. If any reliable line 
could be taken through a shifty horse like Ripponden, the 
son of Marsyas and Princess of Wales has the complete 
measure of King of the Forest, for when Mr. Savile's colt 
so nearly won the Champagne at Doncaster his chance had 
been jeopardised by accidentally twisting a plate. Mr. 
Merry’s colors are, however, so extremely popular, and in- 
variably rally such legions of backers round them, that, bar- 
ring accidents, or defeat in the Two Thousand, King of the 
Forest will always enjoy the call in the quotations even up 
to the finish. An opinion was prevalent, backed up by some 
positive statements, to the effect that King of the Forest 
would be reserved for the Derby, but it is against Mr. 
Merry’s precedent to keep any of his animals from the 
Guineas if they are nearly fit to run—-Liddington, Stadent, 
Marksman, Belladrum, Macgregor, and other Russley cracks 
having been “lugged out” when their Epsom prospects were 
regarded as impaired. However firm Two Thousand favorites 
maintain their places in the winter, there is no telling their fate 
as the Spring advances, the race being notorious for the down- 
fall of the “ pots” and the eleventh-hour scratchings among the 
chief performers, and it is impossible to say which will prove 
the shattered idol in 1871. Present appearances unquestion- 
ably suggest that King of the Forest will run at Newmarket, 
as no more than 5 to Lis at any moment forthcoming about 
him; while Sterling, who, as mentioned in my last, picked up 
a flint, and was supposed to have hurt his foot, has survived 
the hostility which opened against him, and is going on again 
as well as any horse in the world. Apropos of the possibility 
of any “dark” colt winning either the Two Thousand or 
Derby, attention must be drawn to Cottesloe, Baron Roths- 
child’s son of King Tom and Agnes (Dalesman’s dam), of 
whom many of the Newmarket people entertain a very high 
opinion, but the Baron will this year have, perhaps, to be con- 
tented with winning the Oaks through the aid of Corisande, 
though Cottesloe, from all that is Known to the contrary, 
might be the best three year old at present in training, and 
even recompense his owner for the disappointment of running 
second for the Derby twice, with King Tom and King Alfred. 
Some curious outsiders have lately been mentioned in the 
Derby wagering, the latest importation being Knightley, in 
John Day’s establishment, a son of Knight of Bt Patrick and 
Clelia, the winner of three races out of five engagements in 
the course of last season, but there was nothing in his run- 
ning to lead to the idea that he would claim to be classed 
among the top form of the year. The stable-companion, 
Cricklade, has been a quiet of late, and only this week in- 
formation reached me that he was not going on the right way, 
but becoming coarse and leggy. How far this may be accu- 
rate I am not in a position to say. All three of the Tupgill 
horses have wintered well, and despite the occasional support 
given to Bothwell, Ringwood’s form is best on public running, 
taken through Whaddon, and over a course like that upon 
which the St. Leger is contested the son of Lord Clifden ma 
become as distinguished as his sire. Fisherman, it is rumored, 
develop such a vile temper during the vacation that extraor- 
dinary precautions have to be taken with him, both in and 
out of the stable. The Pearl, after being backed frequently 
and freely some few weeks since, has subsided quite into the 
rear, and her removal to her owner's private estate at Lincoln 
is not considered the favorable omen at first presumed. Un- 
less there should be some stable outlays upon General for the 
Two Thousand and Derby on the opening of the season, he 
is likely to witness a marked decline, the rumors of his being 
liable to diabetes, and of his not having furnished to the ex- 
tent desired, producing much coolness towards him on the 
part of the public. The Duke of Hamilton, though still 
abroad, will return before the decision of the Two Thousand, 
and there will soon be a demonstration in the horse's favor if 
he has answered the noble owner's expectations. Notwith- 
standing the performances of horses like Albert Victor and 
King of the Forest, the opinion of more than one eminent 
jockey whom I have met this winter is to the effect that there 
is a “dark” one in the background destined to overthrow the 
public favorite ; and it is for that reason that’ I have alluded 
to the subject at some length; but the sportsman who finds 
one capable of cutting down such a colt as Albert Victor, 
whose speed is equal to his stamina, will be exceptionally for- 
tunate. 
——_—— 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


On Tuesday evening Miss Nilsson made her re-appearance 
at Steinway Hall, and was received with hearty enthusiasm 
by a crowded and fashionable audience. The selections for 
this concert’ were of a more classical character than had 
hitherto been made, and although this charming artist showed 
a consummate talent in interpreting Handel's and Beeth- 
oven’s music, we doubt whether she achieved such a success 
as would inevitably have been the case had she given some 
of the more popular operatic gems of her repertoire. Let us 
state with honest candor that Beethoven's music, despite its 
force, its grandeur and impassioned style, is wanting in those 
attributes which have rendered the lyric stage so popular in 
recent times. Of course such an avowal will appear almost 
sacrilegious to those who are trained to the highest classical 
standard, but, nevertheless, in our opinion, the soul-inspirin 
melodies of the Italian composers, and the grand concertec 

ieces of Meyerbeer will still command an enduring popu- 
arity when Beethoven’s music will be rendered only by the 
ardent enthusiasts of the highest school of lyrie art. It isin a 
return to Mozart's simple, matchless style that our rising 
musicians should direct their studies, if we would protect the 
music of the future from the degrading influences of opera 
bouffe and negro minstrelsy. 

Miss Nilsson sang in the most delightful style, and exhi- 
bited only by a lack of strength, the slightest trace of her 
recent indisposition. Now that the charm of novelty has, in 
a measure, worn away, it is pleasant to perceive what a hold 
this fair daughter of the North has gained in the popular 
heart by her matchless talent, winsome manners, as well 3s 
by her grace and beauty. Years and years will elapse before 
Nilsson’s advent to these shores will be forgotten, and many 
a heart will beat here, in sympathy, at the triumphs she will 
yet achieve in the profession of which she is so bright an 
ornament. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to Mr. Strakosh for the 
tact he has displayed in selecting the artists, who, with a 
single exception, make up one of the most. efficient concert 





troupes we haye ever listened to. Miss Carey achieved a 







































































well-merited success in the Aria from Stabat Mater, and she 
sang “ Kathleen Mavourneen” with such infinite skill, taste, 
and feeling as we have seldom, if ever, heard before. Signor 
Brignoli was in good voice, but he must have a care, less too 
good living spoil the fine organ with which he is naturally 
endowed. His efforts to regain breath are somewhat too 
spasmodic for such a romantic ballad as “Come into the 
garden, Maude,” suggesting an incipient cold as the fruit of 
his bucolic imprudence, especially at’ this season of the year. 
Vieuxtemps played a Fantasia of his own, in magnificent 
style, and with inimitable execution, but there was wanting 
that excessive verve and power whiclt formed his chief 
characteristics the first time we heard {aint in_ his birth- 
place, at Verviers, some twenty years ago. Ah! Vieuxtemps, 
mon ami, bien des années sout Gcoulées depuis lors. Et les 
belles de la Societé @Harmonie de ces heurettx jours; ou 
sout celles i présent? Quand vous y retournez faites leurs de 
ma part, bien des amitiés. ’ 

On Wednesday, Miss Nilsson sang in Oratorio, and this 
day (Saturday), she appears in a Matinée. This series of ¢on- 
certs has been the bright attraction of the week. 

At the theatres there has been a lack of novelty during the 
past week, the pieces now running having proved to be suff) 
ciently attractive to ensure a fair attendance. At Wood's: 
Museum, a drama entitled “ Across the Continent” has been 
produced, in which Mr, Oliver Doud Byron made a favorable 
impression. ‘The piece is well mounted, and carefully played 
by the stock company of the theatre. Booth drops the Lover's 
part on Saturday,and on Monday appears as the jealous Moor. 
At Wallack’s there is a succession of standard comedies, 
and on Wednesday we are promised the production of 
“Birth,” from the pen of the late lamented Robe rtson. At 
the Grand Opera, Niblo’s and the Olympic, there is no change. 

“Saratoga” has yet one week to run, and will then be 
withdrawn, to make way for Boucicault’s “Jezebel.” B 
the way, how absurdly the Boston critics have handl 
this comedy. Thanks to their Maine liquor laws, they ap- 
pear to be so thoroughly impregnated with strong waters 
that they cannot appreciate a bowl of light sparkling wine. 
“Saratoga” is only a skétch, and never true to life either; but 
if the picture is out of drawing, and the characters all bur- 
lesqued, the piece has thoroughly amused the town for 
months past, and what more is wanting? We well know 
that young ladies of good society in New York are not in 
the habit of making acquaintances through the “ Personals” 
in the ZIerald ; that abevy of handsome women do not throw 
themselves at the head of an Adonis—which Lewis is not; 
that if they faint they do not remain where they originally 
fall, unless they know the pose is interesting to a degree; and 
that they don’t visit young bachelors in their rooms at the 
Saratoga hotels, to hide themselves away in the closets. Well, 
admitting that, and other absurdities, the piece is more at- 
tractive than any comedy the best of Boston critics can 
produce, and in our opinion they would show a better feeling 
in fostering the talent of our rising dramatists by well-merited 
applause than in instituting comparisons that are always 
odious, FREE LANCE. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





The Levant Herald contradicts on authority the statement 
recently telegraphed to London of a concentration of Turkish 
troops on the Danube. Not a single regiment has yet 
moved. 

A rumour which obtained considerable currency through 
out the country during the premiership of Lord Palmerston 
is being again revived, and seems to be credited. It is to the 
effect that an inland Woolwich is likely to find a local 
habitation on the Cannock Chase, Cannock Chase is in im- 
mediate connection with the North-Western Railway system, 
and is intersected with canals, and the Great Western Rail- 
ways could be run into it ata very little cost, 

The Court Journal says: The only real practical good to 
humanity from the late war will be the famous pease-pud- 
ding sausage, which proved so invaluable to the Prussian 
troops. It will be a discovery that will be of great advan- 
tage to the poor. If Count Bismarck is at a loss for armorial 
bearings, here is a fine emblem, and suitable. 

We hear that. an enterprising merchant, near Dublin, has 
perfected a plan, which he has presented, for making paper 
from timber, which appears to be as good as that made from 
rags. Deal boards are chopped up into fibre, and then placed 
in a boiler at 200 Ibs. pressure. It then assumes the form 
of a rich, cream-colored pulp. The inventor is, it is said, 
about to manufacture this paper on a large scale. 

A gentleman in the usury line being recently on his 
deathbed, the priest was sent for to awaken in his bosom 
thoughts of his approaching dissolution. The priest held be- 
fore his glazing eyes a silver crucifix. “I can lend you,” 
said he, faintly, “ but a small sum on so small a pledge, sir.” 

—_— a> 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


James R. Osgood and Co.—Pen Photographs of Charles 
Dickens’ Readings, taken from Life, by Kate Fields. 

Dodd and Mead.—Max Kromer. A Story of the Siege of 
Strasburg. 

T. B. Peterson and Bros.—Cruel as the Grave. 
D. FE. N. Southworth. 

Harper and Bros.—The Mutineers of the Bounty, and their 
Descendants in Piteairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lady Bel- 
cher.—Bred in the Bone; or, Like Father Like Son.—Local 
Taxation, being a Report of Commissioners David A. Wells, 
Edwin Dodge, and Geo. W. Cuyler. 

G. P. Putnam and Sons.—The Unity of Taly. 

Magazines.—Uarper's and Scribner's Monthly for April. 


By Mrs. E. 





A Morning Visrr.—Mrs. Graham—Kate, where is your mother, this 
Kate—She is in the kitchen making mince pies, Mrs, G.— 
Why Kate; you surprise me! Mr. Crocker told me only a few days ago 
that she was quite sick, and not able to be about. Kate—Ob yer; she 
has been quite sick ; but the day after Mrs, C. was here, ma sent for a 
bottle of PLANTATION Brirrers, and has taken it three times 
It worked like a charm, and ma says she is better and stronger than she 
has been for years, She thinks it the best medicine in the world, and 
wants me to take some; but it is so awful bitter Tdo not like it. Ihave 
taken it several times, but it gives me such an appetite that [ tell ma her 


morning ? 


a day since, 


mince pice will not last long. Mrs, G.—Good morning, Kate. Give my 
love to your mother, and tell her she is safe so long as she has Plantation 
Bitters in the houre. 





Sea Moss FARINE from pure Trish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Puddings, 
Custards, Creams, &¢., &c. The cheapest, healthiest, and most delicious 
food in the wortd. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 
BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





SAY COOKE & CO., 
20 WALL ST., AND 41 LOMBARD S8T., LONDON. 





IIENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WIIITE, MORRIS & CO., 
29 WALL STREET. 








MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JSOIUN BLOODGOOD 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


ASILLIGY, WETITERDBEE 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


& CO. 





& WATSON, 





SMITIT, GOULD, MARTIN & CO., 


11 BROAD STREET. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


——— 


CHICACO BANKERS. 











A. CGC. & OO. FF. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srreet, Fripay P. M., March 17, 1871. 


The operations on the Stock Exchange continue to be on a 
very important scale, and, with the increase of speculation, 
the interests involved are becoming daily of the most import- 
ant character. The tendency of the Market appears still to 
be upward, but it is evident that a further advance will be 
warmly contested at each step. Already we hear of an inten- 
tion to produce an artificial stringency in the Money Market 
by a locking up of large sums, and loans are said to have 
been made with this view. On the other hand, the cliques 
who now form such a close phalanx for the rise, are not 
likely to be caught in such a trap, especially as they deem it 
to be a true policy on the part of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to render the Money Market easy during the conversion 
of the loan. The movement on both sides during the ensu- 
ing week will be watched with the greatest scrutiny, but we 
doubt whether the outside public will become very largely 
interested in the matter. 


The Secretary of the Treasury will permit the National 
Banks, instead of paying the two per cent. cash required from 
ordinary subseribers to the new loan, to exchange an equal 
amount of new bonds for their 5-20’s now deposited with the 
Government. 


There is a commercial crisis in Paris, and an extension of 
time for the payment of bills been resolved upon. The ex- 
tension will be for three months. 


The Money Market is amply supplied at from 4 to 5 per 
cent., and approved commercial paper is in better supply at 
from 6 to 7 per cent., according to the dates of discount. 
The premium on Gold presents an advance on last week’s 
quotations, but it is now fairly steady at from 111'{@I1115,, 
under moderate shipments. Foreign Exchange is quiet, ow- 
ing to the prices of American Bonds being pretty well equal- 
ized in London and New York, which checks transactions. 


There has been but little doing in Governments, speculation 
appearing to remain dormant until the result of the conver- 
sion of the loan is better known. 


The following are the closing quotations : 





March 10. March 17. 
U. S. 6's, 1881, epn........... jabs eanenegaes US@Is% «—-115 411575 
U. 8. 5-20°*, 1862, epn. PS eRe 1A’, 1125,@112%, 
U. 8, 5-20's, ISH, epn ao. IRYE@MNY 112 @11N2, 
U. 8. 5-20°s, 1865, epn...... . 1, IY 112',@112y, 
U.S. . 1865, new cpn.... V1 Geil, = 1107, @n 111 
Us. 1 Rare Oe Miy@lty it @ity 
U, 8. 5-20's, 18GB, Cp... ... 6. cece cee eeeene MIM @illy 1I\@iil', 
U.S. 10-40's, ex-epn. --. WH, qow9y 1087, 1098, 
VU. S. Currency G'8.........00005- . 1M, @IMy 14 Q@IMYy 


State Bonds are quiet, under restricted ope rations. 


Tennesece Sixes, ex-con 

Tennessee Sixes, new 

Virginia Sixes, ex-cou 

Virginia Sixes, new. . Siasantes 
North Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 

North Carolina Sixes, new... . 22... 66.6666 600s 
North Carolina Sixes, Special Tax............. 
Missouri Sixes a ; abdeicTaaah 
Missouri Sixes, H. and St. Josepha......... 
Louisiana Sixes, ex cou , 

Louisiana Sixes, new 

Alabama Eichts ‘ a ; 

South Carolina Sixes, old ‘ Biel 
South Carolina Sixes, new, January and July 
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65%, 
Stocks have been very largely dealt in during the 
Rail Road Securities. 


Wall Street appears to be in favor of another advance. 


In Railroad Securities and the miscellaneous list, the fol- 


vast 
week, and prices show an advange on almost all the leading 
‘To-day thare was a reaction from the 
highest point, with but little doing, but the under-current in 





THE ALBION. 


lowing are the last rates compared with those of the preced- 
ing week: 













March 10. March 17. 
TI, os. ceneensenssvevivosvscescus 114@ — 11YyW@, — 
Delaware, Lackawans and Western.......... - @- 105 @105)5 | 
She Geek 56 d0 49d SOV EEENSweEROeD daar weees 2134 — 20°, 23, 
Mirle prodesred. ..........2cccccccescccecceses 46 @ — —"@ _ 
Aa nica eneonneeineasnnehhanekes 2 @ - 1296 @ 130 
Ilinois Central. . B @ 134,135 
Lake Shore............... Wa — 
Michigan Central........... 1184@ — 
N. Y. Central and H ( . 9974.@ — 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip.... W535, We 955,@, 92% 
New Jersey Central.................. 164@ — 1064, O1063,, 
Northwestern SO Gy, BOW SOG. BOLL 
Northwestern preferred. s cccccccccccescen SOUR 9835 Byoag — 
Ohio and Mississippi.................02.2..2. A@ — 4 = 
PONE FOB occ ccccccccssescveceresescessece, Ge GREE 42 4 
e- siiten Ried aknp hated Weve eee MEMO ry gts 
5 iene - Wk@ — W4@ Wy 
Rock Island 1125,@112%4  1144an — 
in ister anee WR @1NRY 1017,.@p102 
St. Paul..... . Sete Rhe bceeuweds< ain D> @ By 553,@), 5574 
St. Paul preferred........ Ts@, TH WI TM; 
Union Pacific... W302 Wa-- 
Wabash ond W. iia Bb a, BO, Dd“ — 
Western Union. ........ 55700 Ma — 
Adame Express................ — H®— 69 Wg 
American Merchants’ Union... . 4m - 444 48 
United States Express........ SMa, Me 4 WY 
RN satay i anvaenebeacasadees 43 @ 434 —- @— 


Mr. George W. Gilbert has been appointed Assistant See- 
retary of the Security Insuranee Company. 


The interest due April Ist next on Bonds of the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company will be paid by Messrs. 
Dabney Morgan and Co., on and after that date, at 53 Ex- 
change Place. 

The Atlantic Fire Insurance Company have declared a 
semi-annual dividend of six per cent., payable on demand. 


The Jefferson Insurance Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., as also a six per cent. inter- 
est dividend on the outstanding certificates of profits, both 
payable in cash, on demand. 


It is announced that a measure has been passed through 
the Alabama Legislature which wilk put an end to the dead 
lock that has too visibly affected the credit of the State as re- 
rards the Rail Road Bond endorsements. ©The Governor is 
now on his way to New York, and we believe that immediate 
steps will be taken to pay oi! the outstanding interest in the 
bonds of the Alabama and Chattanooga Rail Road. We are 
the more pleased to make this announcement, as we had the 
greatest faith in the State meeting all her obligations, and 
have never entertained any other views on the subject. 


The Daily Bulletin thus writes on the self-adjusting Cur- 
rency Bill, lately introduced by Mr. Butler : 

In the first place, it imposes on the Treasury the functions 
of public banking; a step wholly unjustitiable on principle, 
and which would be especially untimely, now that it becomes 
a duty to dissociate the Treasury operations from that un- 
wholesome connection with monetary movements which con- 
stitutes one of the many unfortunate financial expedients 
into which we were driven by war exigencies. In the next 
place, this plan would impose a most unwarrantable expense 
upon the Government. The Treasury would be compelled 
to pay interest on all the idle money which the public or the 
banks might see fit to bring to it; and for these payments it 
would receive no compensation. The money received against 
the bonds would be virtually a dead deposit; for the constant 
liability to its being withdrawn on demand would necessitate 
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and too few producers. We must not expect in many years 
to witness a time of unexampled prosperity. The country at 
large appears to be very slow in learning. As evidence of 
this, the aggregate losses by failures of New York and Brook- 
lyn in 1868, amounted to $31,654,008, against $21,370,000 in 
1869, and $20,573,000 in 1870; being a reduction of $11,061,- 
000 in the three years. Dire consequences must result to our 
national wealth, if imprudent management in commercial 
affairs is suffered to go on unchecked. 


Inthe New Dominion Parliament, the Minister of Finance, 
in introducing the budget, congratulated the House on the fi- 
nancial and commercial condition of the country, stating that 
Canada now stood eighth instead of eleventh, as last year, in 
the list of countries trading with England, taking, in propor- 
tion to population, more goods from England than any other 
country in the world, and three times as much as America— 
Canada taking at the rate of £1 10s. per head and America 10 
shillings per head. From his estimates of revenue and ex- 
penses he expectcd a surplus of $1,892,627 for the present 
year, subject to a deduction for anything Parliament might 
vote for the present year. Turning to next year, he estimates 
the expenditures at $16,393,808. Discussing the ways and 
means, he anticipated a revenue of $16,810,000. With due 
allowance for supplementary estimates he looked for a sur- 
plus of $300,000. Notwithstanding this prospect, he warned 
the members not to expect any large reduction of taxation. 
He consented to take otf the tive per cent. duties imposed last 
session, but the duties on tlour and coal must remain. He 
said he was not certain that negotiations were going on at 
Washington respecting the tariff, but it was considered possi- 
ble, therefore Government desired to retaig the duties on coal 
and flour. He proposed to Parliament to authorize the Gov- 
ernor-General, in Council, to admit free from time to time 
raw material used in Canadian manufactures, and in certain 
eases machinery to be so used. 


ATLANTIC STEAM Carriace.—lt has been estimated that 
by the rapidity and regularity of their trips each steamship 
plying between this country and Europe displaces at least 
four of the largest sailing ships—some think that as many as 
six ships are thus displaced in the European carrying trade. 
And when we add that the eight steam lines operating be- 
tween Europe and the United States comprised an aggregate 
of 106 vessels last’ year, and that this great fleet made 555 
round trips, and conveyed 302,148 passengers to and fro, be- 
sides carrying 1,700,000 tons of freight, a pretty good idea 
may be formed in regard to the extent of the encroachments 
of steam upon the domain of sails, during the last few years, 
albeit a considerable number of transient British steamers 
have been employed during the last year, of whose cargoes 
we have no data. The chief cause for regret, occasioned by 
a glance at the operations of these steam lines, is the fact that 
all of them are owned on the other side of tha water. Sta- 
tistics show that fully t. o-thirds of our foreign carrying 
trade is performed by alien flags, which probably takes out 
of the country annually $75,000,000, in the shape of freight 
money. With such facts before them, it would seer that 
our national law-makers have good grounds to work upon. 
Yet in this matter they are strangely apathetic, and year by 
year the hold of foreign tlags upon our carrying trade is be- 
coming stronger and stronger. Taxation obstructs ship- 
building, and our navagation laws forbid us to purchase ves- 
sels in foreign markets the same as we may other articles. 
The legislation to remedy the evil is very simple. The 
lightening of taxation and prompt return to specie payments 








the whole amount being constantly Kept in the ‘Treasury 
vaults. * * * The scheme has very much the appearance 
of being got up in the interest of the banks, and to evade the 
just necessity of their providing for the redemption of their 
own notes. [t would, of course, be a most valuable thing for | 
the banks if the Government would undertake to allow 
nearly four per cent. for all their idle money. The banks 
need then have no unemployed balances, depressing the rate | 
of interest on all their loans; but instead of lending at 3@5 
per cent., they could fix the rate of their customers at 6@7 
per cent., and send all that could not be loaned at those rates 
into the Treasury to draw good and safe interest there. 





The Coupons of the Elizabeth and Paducah First Mortgage 
Railroad Bonds will be paid March Ist, at the Bank of Ameri- 
ca, New York. 


The Northern Pacitie Railroad has been formally opened 
from Duluth to the new town of Brainerd, located on the 
banks of the Mississippi. This town a few weeks ago consist- 
ed of but a few houses, and showed but little evidence of civ- 
ilization. It is now one of the most thriving and prosperous 
towns on the Western frontier. It is situated one hundred 
and thirteen miles west of Duluth, and now contains many 
large factories, business places and private residences. It is 
destined to be one of the largest and most prosperous of our 
Western cities. The Mississippi River is navigable for three | 
hundred miles above Brainerd, and in this region there is an | 
abundance of lumber, grain, ete., inthe trade of which articles | 
the town is already largely engaged = The road is graded to | 
the Red River, a distance of 153 miles west of Brainerd, and 

the rails for this section are now made and ready for laying. | 
By the Ist of August or September next the iron horse will 
traverse a distance extending 266 miles west of Duluth. It) 
has thus far opened up and added incalculable value to an | 
immense tract of country. | 








Chattanooga is to have an immense and magnificent Union | 
depot, constructed of iron. The building is to be 125 by 600 | 
feet, with seven tracks, and will be finished in about three | 
months. 


It is reported that arrangements have been completed be- | 
tween the West Wisconsin Company and the Lake Superior | 
and Mississippi, by which the former will construct its line so 
as tocross the St. Croix River and enter Minnesota and Still- | 
water instead of Hudson, the former place being about seven | 
miles north of thelatter. ‘Thence the Stillwater and White 
Bear Branch of the Lake Superior and Mississippi road and 
its main line South of White Bear will afford a connection 
with St. Paul, saving the construction of about 18 miles of 
road. In this way, too, a very direct connection with Duluth 
and the Northern Pacitie Railroad will be secured. The 
route to St. Paul would be several miles longer than by Hud- 
son. 


CoMMERCIAL Fattures.—The failures in the U.S. in 1870 
exhibit an alarming increase. In 1868, the losses net to $63,- 
754,000, compared with $75,054,000 in 1869, and $88,272,000 
in 1870, showing an increase of nearly 20 per cent. over the 
losses involved by the disasters of the two former years, and 
over 33 per cent. in 1870 than 1868. The fact is the big fish 
are swallowing up the little ones. There are too many sellers 
of merchandise, and too few buyers; tov many consumers, 














would probably restore our commercial marine to its just 
position within a reasonable period. 


The Hamburg-American Company announces that from 
the 24th of March they begin a new service (monthly, at pre- 
sent) between Hamburg, Grimsby, and Havre and St. Thomas, 
Laguayra, Porto Cabello, Curacao and Aspinwall, thence to 
Santa Martha and Savanilla and back to Aspinwall, and home 
from Aspinwall to Hamburg, calling at Curacao, Porto Cabel- 
lo, Laguayra, Trinidad, Plymouth and Havre. These steam- 
ers are appointed to arrive at St. Thomas and Aspinwall at 
such times as to connect with the various intercolonial steam- 
ers for the former port, and with the various steam lines run- 
ning from the latter port to all parts of South and Central 
America, California, ete. 


Sailing vessels built in the United States during the year 
ending June 30, 1870, are officially reported to number 816, 
of which the ships are forty-one, of 57,107 tons, and the 
schooners 519, of 56,903 tons—showing the coasting trade very 
near the foreign shipping. The steam vessels number 290, of 
70,620 tons, there being but six ocean steamers, eighteen for 
the lakes, and 266 on the rivers; the barges reported are 162, 
and the canal boats 512 ; or a grand total of vessels built, from 
ocean steamers to canal boats, of 1,418; tonnage, 276,953. 


~é 

The Evening Post offers the following very sensible remarks 
on the tariff resolutions recently adopted ; 

The new House of Representatives showed its zeal for the 
‘ause of Revenue Reform, by voting to repeal the duties on 
coal and salt, but also showed its want of thorough acquaint- 
ance with the principles of referm, by voting to add tea and 
cotfee to the free list. 

The duties on coal and salt are among the most pernicious 
burdens of the tariff Nature has placed exhaustless stores of 
coal on the very shores of Nova Scotia, within easy reach of 
the New England coast and of this city. The duty has pre- 
vented capitalitts from opening mines and supplying cheap 
fuel to warm the poor and aid all branches-of manufacturing 
industry. ‘The Treasury gets no advantage from the tax; 
for scarcely more than one hundred thousand tons of alt 
kinds of coal are imported into New York ina year. * * 

Tea and coffee, on the other hand, are not produced in this 
country. The whole amount consumed pays tax to the Trea- 
sury. "They are the luxuries of the poor and the comforts of 
the rich; and are used, in amount and quality roughly pro- 
portioned to the ability of the consumers. It would be de- 
sirable to make them free of duty if taxes cn mere luxuries 
could produce enough revenue forthe government; butuntil 
this is found tobe the case, tea and cofiee are among the most 
proper subjects fortaxation which can be selected. Every na- 
tion which regards economical principles in its taxation levies 
duties on ‘tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, wines and spirits; and 
Great Britain actually collects upon these six articles $105,- 
000,000 of revenue annually, or eleven-twelfths of its entire 
customs duties. 

Any true revenue reform will bring our tariff down to 
sometiing like this; will put upon the free list more than 
fifteen hundred of the sixteen hundred separate schedules of 
articles on which duties are now collected, and will retain 
only those productive taxes which bear with some equality 
upon the incomes of men, and which are paid, not to enrich 
misdirected and wasteful industrics, but to support the goy- 
ernment, 
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New York. 


| CUNARD LINE. 
¢ ommittee for the Retief of the |The British and N. A. BR. MM. Steamships, 


D> 7 Between New York and Liverpool 

Suffering Population of France. ation 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
ss : | Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
An Appeul to the People of the United States in Rat p 
ee GAS: mee. nee ates of Passage. 
behalf of the Suffering Population of France. | 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steers 
| First Cabin, $13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris. ; . 8145 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 
gee = . $80 00 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. | 
in people for | Be taney ct eva ues 
and for that; Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
alor It does not wish to refer to the merits of the | and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
congict which has unhappily arisen between the great | Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
vations of Germany and France, for it believes that | Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continerit ; 
Kiseussion on these points should cease in the pre- | and for Mediterranean ports. 
vence of suffering and waat. The German ariny, with > “~ ‘abi ssave : > Ci 
4 noble maynanimity, and setting an example which is peny's Ode Bowling rpg age, apply at the Com- 
worthy of all admiration, have shared their scanty ra- ity 5 ‘ 





The Committee appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
m erce of the State of New York to organize messures | 
’ reltef for the suffering population of France, is now 
Prepared to receive contributions of mone Vv and sup 
plies, which will be gratefully acknow 
The Committee appeals to the Ame 
this object in the sacred name of charity, 






| First Cabin. . 


tions with their starving foes, Let it not be said that | For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
wo, of our abundance, have done less than they! The | Building. ; — TAITT UN 
French people have been engaged in a war of the most CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


fostructive character, It has drawn fearfully upon 
their resourees, exhausted their supplies and crippled 
thete industries, Tn the agriculturs al districts the last 
s crop Was a short one, and the present one was 
ed only in part, and much of what was gathered 
has since been destroyed or appropriated to the use of 
the armies. ‘Their land has been the scene of namer- 
ous battles of terrible ma: gnitude, and the horrors of 
war have been brought to their very doors. An im 
mediate supply of food is needed for the st: arving po- 
pulation. The farmers must have seed to plant ‘their 
ticlds in the spring, or the crops of the next season 
Will not be forthcoming. Unless speedy action is 


For Liverpoo! & Queenstown. 
IN VYEAN LENE OF MAILSTE 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Tiates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER 6AILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in © reeted 









MERS, SALLING 
VPURDAY AND 


taken for the relief of the inhabitants intense misery nes go eee mn *0 | oy ma 3h 
and destitution must prevail. Other nations are moy- Do to Paris, "901 Do toP, ondon. as 
ing in this work of true humanity. Shall it be said Do t yk lifax.N.S 2| Do t oe lifax. N.S 1; 
Lee os Saoate ame stood idly by and extended no helping 2. ee . - 
mand to the French people ‘in their hour of distress? — — - a Ax 
one duty as a Chris than " ation forbids us to be indiff. iamaaa ts ns ipl acces heroin alae 
vent to theirappeal for relief. The charity that gives First Carn. STEERAGE, 

quic kly is a double charity ; 3 and the C ommittee, there- Payable in rs Payable in Currency. 
fore, cannot too stron, gly impress upon all the neces- | Liverpool............. | Liverpool... 30 
sity of prompt action. Every day lost is for France a | Halifax... - at Halifay.. 15 


day of misery unalleviated. Contributions in money 

should be forwarded at once. Supplies of breadstuffs 
and seed for sowing the crops in fhe spring will, it is 
hoped, be sent by the farmers of the West, for the 
proper conveyance of which future arrangements will 
be made, 

The Committee calls upon its fellow citizens every- 
where to engage in this work of humanity and Jove. 
{t urges them to organize in every city, town and vil- 
lace, at once and earnestly, and to forward their con- 
tributions without delay. And it feels assured that 
this appeal to the benevolence and charity of all will 
receive an earnest and generous response, 


Tickets ‘sold to and Baa England, Ire land, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL ‘STEAMSHIP co. 


STE. AMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVE oh a AND 
~NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN, 





CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman. 
CHARLES LANTER, Treasurer. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Secretary. 


ENGL AND..... 

VKIN. “* 
HELVETIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA... 
VIRGINIA... . 
DENMARK.......! 


SPAIN... anata Seiting:) 

Royer. De 

HoLLaNp. 

oe ; 
FRANCE. 

THE QUEEN. 


3.450 tons, 
S310 









3.800 tons, 
4,000 






Remittances in money, which will be transmitted to 


Paris without delay, can be made to CHARLES 

LANIER. T ae he tg 2. . ; One of the above First Class Tron Steamers will 
sANTER, Treasurer, No. 27 Pine Street, or to any |jeaye from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
member of the following Committee :— . Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 


ALrrep 8S. Barnes, 113 William-street. 
Lioyp ASPINWALL, D4 South street. 
CHARLES H. Marsan. 38 Burling Slip. 
Winitam E. Dopar, 19 Clit-street 
Samvev B. Ruce.es, 16 Union Place. 
Cuaries E. Beene, 104 Wallstreet. 
D. CoLpen Merray, 62 South-st. 
Henry Crews, 32 Wall-st. 
GeEorGE Canor Warp, 52 Wall-et. 
Pirt Cooxer, 20 Wallstreet. 
W. Warts Sienwan, 11 Nassau-street. 
A. T. Srewarr, Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. 
©civer Hannan, 65 Worth-street. 
Nassau-st, 


A.S. Haren, 
FE. S. JArPR ay. W) Broadway. 

Monnts K. JE UP, 12 Pine-st. 

Joun Taytorn Jounston, 119 Liberty-st. 
THEODORE Roosevett, 4 Maiden Lane. 
Cnarves Lanter, 27 Pine-st. 

Piexre Lort.arp, 16 Chambers-st. 

J. Prereront More an, 53 Exchange Place. 
L .P. Morton, 30 Broad-st. 

Jackson 8. ScuuLrz, %6 Cliff-st. 

R. Warren Weston, (4 South-st. 

ANSON PHELPs STOKES, 11 Cliff-st. 

Joun A. Stewart, 49 Wall-st. 

@ynus W. Frecp, 145 Broadway. 
STEPHEN W. Carey, 60 Beaver-st. 
WiiiiaM Seymour, Jr., 25 William-st. 
Cuarves D. Dickey, 59 Wall-st. 

Isaac H. REED, 4 State-st. 

Joun T. Denny, 39 Wall-st. 

Cuar_es C, BEAMAN. 

E. Cayius, 57 Beaver-st 

Gustav Scnwas, 68 Broad-st. 

Davip Dows, 20 south-st. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, 58 Pine-st. 

EUGENE LeNTILNOon, 24 Exchange Place. 
JosErnH SELIGMAN, 59 Broad-st. 

Fowarp Huck 3 William-st. 
Wititam H. Guion, 63 Wall-st. 

J. W. Simonton, 163 Broadwy ay. 

F. W. J. Horst, 69 Broadway. 

CHARLES G. FRANCKL YN. 4 Bowling Green, 
FRANcIs Macponarp, 7 Bowling Green. 
Joun G. DALE, 15 Broadw: ay. 

CrORGE MACKENZIF, 5S Broadway, 
WiiiiaM C. Bryant, 41 Nassau-st, 


Rates of Passage, 


To Liverpool] or Queenstown: 

€ ‘wbin , .. $7 and $65 Currency 

* prepaid from L iverp’ 1. Quee nstown. $65 and $ 

“to L nt ‘Lor Que enstown and Return, $130 

Stee rage, to 7” ee eine: 28 * 
prepaid from Liverpool, a enstown, 

Glasgow, and Londonderry. 








wo 






$32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’ 'S EMIGRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGULAR SAILING PackETs WEEKLY, 




























DRAFTS for £1 and U) pw pwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO. ..Capt. Freeman, . Feb, 22, at 8.00 A.M. 
WISCONSIN... a Williams. . March 1, at 12.30 P.M 
NEBRASKA....Capt. Guard.....Mareh 4, at 3.00 P.M 
WYOMING..... e ‘apt. Whineray. March 8, at 3.00 P.M’ 
MANHATTAN .Capt. Forsyth... March 15, at 1.00 P.M" 
IDAHO.........Capt. Price. .....March 22, at 3.00 P.M 

Cabia Passage. ... (Gold), $80. 
Steerage “eC urrency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 
STONINCTON LINE. 


For Boston and Providence. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 


STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 


Cart. WM. M. Jones, Cart. Gro. B. Worn 























WM. KNABE & CO., 
(Established 1833,) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 





Manufacturers of 
Crand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 
0. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. BAUER, General Agent. 


F P(ANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON [NSTALL- | From Prer 33, Foor or Jay Sr., Norv River, Ar 4 
ME NTS. P.M., Datry 
Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
A GREAT OFFER ial Lines. 


Worace Waters, 481 Broadw ay, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS. MELO- 
DEONS, sand ORGANS of six first-class make -re, in- 
cluding Chickering an1 Son’ Ss, AT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES FOR CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from #4 to $20 monrhiv until paid; the, same to let, 
vod rent money applied if purchased’ 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, 
Express Office, No. $44 Broadway. 

Freight always as low as any other line. 


D. § BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co. 


No. 319 
and at Dodd's 




















THE ALBION. 


ROOMS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OCE A N s T EAM s HI IPS.) |Pacitic Mail 1 Steamship Company’ 


THROUGH INE 
To California and China, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month, 
Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 


Street, at 12 o'clock noon, as above «except when 


} those dates fall on ey, and then on the preceding 
| Saturday), for ASPINW 


ALL, connecting VIA Panama 
Railway with one of the Company's Sto aunshi 
Panama for SAN FRANCESCO, touching at MANZA- 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with sterme 
for SOUTIL PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 
PORTS. 

One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
Bageare-masters accompany bageave through, wnd at- 
tend to ladies and children without mile pro sectors, 
Baggage received on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early, Anexperienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. 

¥ . passaye tickets or further inferimation apply to 
the Company's ticket ofice, on the wharf, foot of 
Canal Street, North River, New York. 


FL R. BABY, Agent. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 


REGULAR MALL STEAME Ay salle on the 8d of | 
every month: 
SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. BE. LoTinkLeeaven. 
NORTH AME RICA, © a GB Stocun. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier, 

These splendid steamers sail on se che dule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Kio 
ao Janeiro, going and rang For engagements of 
freight or ae e, ap 


ply 
M. ROG WE ISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
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Samples, fre 
Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


a Pittsburgh, Pa., 


FULLY Licensep. The best and che — fa 
mily Sewing Machine in the merket, ddress 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mavs., 


Chicago, IL., “or St. Louis, Mo: 
MEN, 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Thos the uNpDER-PEED, makes the 
“Lock Stiten” (like on both sides), and is 
f ~ fe r a 
85 ro $10 Per Day. Witty, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities, 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail, 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 
GroRGE Stinson & Co., 








Portland, Maine. 


\ GENTS WANTED (8225 
v4 AMERICAN MACHINE 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


Agents! Read This! 


W E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 

Addres a8 M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


PTHEUGRUIFHSH 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pee 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments, Business new, light and profitable. Per 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c, to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to my for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a va uable sample which 
will do to commence Work on, and a copy of Tne 
Peop.e’s LireraARy ComPANion—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 


A MONTID 
CO. Boston, 


hy the 
Mass., or 


by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., 


Augusta, Maine. 


Go yer day and no risk, Do you 
$5 5 To & & 20 _solp a situation as salesman at or 
near home to introduce ournew7 7 strand * ‘White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don’t miss this 
chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn S8t,, 
Chicago, Til. 

ANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LI ws TABLES, furnished with the celebrated eat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 
Tables, complete, 275 each, and other sizes at. cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing P. ‘apers, 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chesemen, Wallets, 
tc., &¢ 


We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


DEPARTMENT OFSPUBLIC WORKS, 
237 BROADWAY. 
TO CONTRACTORS: 

Proposals enclosed in a sealed envelope, with the | 
title of the work and the name of the bidder endorsed 
thereon, will be received at this office until Turspays 
March 7, at tLo’elock AM 


For paving Twenty-second Street, from Fourth 
Avenue to Broadway, with Belgian pavement. 
Blank forms of proposals, the specifications and 


agreements, the proper envelopes in which to enclose 

the bids and any further information desired, can be 

had on application to the Contract Clerk at this office 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, 


Commissioner of Public Works. 


New York, February 24, 1871. i 
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| BRITISH PERIODICALS. 











Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 

39 Park Row, 

New-York, 

for any publication contained in the following list. 

Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 

our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 

any News Agent in the United States 


N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made for any 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
| every precaution will be taken to insure their safe de 

} livery. 


LONDON WEEKLIES. 


Subecrptioni 
Per Year. 
&6 00 
2 00 
15 00 
900 
10 00 
12 00 
15 00 
400 
5.00 
14 00 
1400 
5 00 
5 00 
400 
18 00 
1 00 
15 00 
14 00 
20 00 


All the Year Round (Dickens). 
Anglo-American Times 

| Army and Navy Gazette 
Atheneum 

| Bells’ Life in London, Semi-wee *kly 
Builder ‘ 


| Cassell’s Magazine 
| Chamber's Journal, Weekly Nos... 
re ‘ourt Cireular SerPhexchen 
: dourt dournal 
tily News, last date each week 

Dail Telegraph, last date weekly 
|i spateh. iodue es 

Economis { 





it 


ra : 
| Reverting Mail, Semi-weekly each date. 
| Every Week 
lf Examiner 
| Family He rald. 
\} ield, 
| Fun : 
| Graphic (T he) Mustrated 
| Ilustrated London News 
\% ~ ented News ‘ 
Ilustrated Times 
| dudy ..... . 
Lady's Own P ape r 
Land and Water 
Lloyd's Weekly New ovens r 
London Journal, . .. 
London Reader. 
Mark Lane Express 
Medical Times 
Mining Journal. 
Money Market Re view. 
Musical World 
Musical Standard 
Nature 
Naval and Milit: ary Gazette 
News of the World. 
Notes and Queries. 
Once a W eck. 
Observer. 
Orchestra 
Period (The) (Colored Pictures) 
ress 
Pall Mall Budget 
-unch.... 
Public Opinion. . ines 
Penny ustrated Paper. r 
Penny Miscellany. 
Queen . 
Re synolds® New spaper 
Saturday Review .... 
Spectator.......... 
Sporting Life (Semi weekly ) each... 
Sunday Times. Saket 
Sporting Gazette 
Sportsman (4 timer a week) each 
The Times Daily (of latest date)... 
: ice Gazette. 
i ir (colored plates) 
| Wee kly Times 
Ww ilmer & Smith's mape un Mail 
Will o’ the Wisp 


















ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND TRISH 
PAPERS. 


WEEKLY 


Liverpool Mereury 

Journal... 
Manchester Times 
Glasyow Herald. . 

" Mail... 
Edinburgh Scotsman 
Dublin Nation. ... 

“Freeman 
Trishman 
Belfast News 


8 00 
800 
8 00 
12 00 


” 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Academy (The). 
Army List shai 
Argosy (The). 
Art 


Art Journal. . 

MR a iene vecies 

Atheneum, (monthly parts '. 

Aunt Judy's Magazine... . - 

Baily’s Mag. of apoio and Pastimes 

Beau Monde, Le. 

Belle Assemblee...... 

Belgravia, conducted by M. E. 
tra Christmas No 

Blackwood's Edinburgh M: ngazine . 

Bookseller 


Brandon, with ex 
6 50 


Boosey’s Musical Cabinet. 
j Boy" sJourna 
B 





( ‘hambe rs’ Journal. 

Chambers’ Misce Hany. aa ; 
Chappells’ Musical Magazine. . 
Cheering Words 

Chemist and Druggists (The)... 
Choral Harmony. 

Eneli z 





Fraser's Magasine 
Good Words... . : 
Good Words for the ¥ oung 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine. 
Illustrated Magazine 

Hlustrated Travels. 

adies’ Companion. . 
adies’ Gazette of Fashion 

dies’ Treasury, and Treasury of Lite rature 
Le Follet. 
} Leisure Hour 
| London Journal 
| London Reader. 
London Society 

Macmillian’s Magazine 
Magazine for the Young. 
| Punch, (Monthly parts) 
| Sporting Magazine (Old) 
= Jame ss M i 





18 00 

aon 
600 
- 250 
6 00 
100 
6 00 
4 00 








eview 





+ Tinele y's M zine 
Trobner’s American and 
Victoria My wazine. : 

| Young En 





Oricutal Literary Record 





QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 


British Quarterly Review.... 12 00 
Dublin Review. : 10 00 
Edinburgh Review ; caneerte 

North Britiah Review....... c.cceseserees : 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement 


OF 
THE: MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
144 and 146 Broadway. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President 


Statement of Affairs for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1870. 


Net Assets, January 1, 
187 $35,211,583 71 


Receipts. 
Premiums.... .. B12, 169,717 34 
eee 2ATTT72 68 
——_————14, 647,490 02 
$49,859,073 73 


Disbursements. 


€laims by Death a 
Maturity of Policte “4 $2,010,224 62 
Dividends or Return 
Premiums........... % R57, = = 
Policies purchased. . 1,256,111 
Expenses (9.23 per cent) | 1, 352,576 iB 
—_—---— 7,476,656 17 





Net Assets, December 
$42,382,417 56 


7,170,833 85 


(| << Sener 
Increase of Net Assets 
for the year.......... 


Invested as Follows: 


Cash in Banks and 
Trust Companies, at 
Interest... ... 

Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage... 

Gov'ment Stocks, cost. 


$2,608,910 74 


33,999,421 2 
4,773,108 75 


Real Estate, cost....... 945,383 07 
Balances due from 
» Agents, in the course 

of transmission. ..... 


55,503 38 
—————__ $42,382,417 56 


ADD: 


Interest acerued or due. 
Deferred Premiums and 
Premiums not yet re- 
»weted on Policies in 
force» 1,432,250 07 
Market Valine of Stocks 


365,864 15 


in excess of cost 428,624 00 
Gross Asssets, Decem- ‘ea 
ber 31, 1870... $44,609,155 78 


Policy and Risk Account. 


Number. Amount. 
Policies issued and restored 
during the year,.... 12,463 = $33,458,217.00 
Policies in force, December 
Eibecdealesadicamess 71,319 242,018,753.71 


The Assets are Appropriated as 
follows: 
Assets, January 1, 1871. 


Reserves for all Policies in force and 
Claime by Death not yet due 


$44,609,155 78 
41,556,033 74 


Surplus for Dividend, Jan. 1, 1871... $3,053,122 04 


Pror W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHAS. A. HOPKINS, Cashier. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
Fon. LUCTUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. HENRY E. DAVIES, 


Counsel, 


ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 
G. 8. WINSTON, M_D., 
Medical Examiners. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


COLD BONDS 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
(New-Jersey) 

7,T PER CENT. 
COLD 
First Mortgage 


BONDS, 


Endorsed by the 
NEW YORK and OSWECO 
Midland Railroad Co., 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 


OF 


$1,000, $500 and $100 


Coupon and Registered. 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE RIGHT OF WAY 
PAID FOR. 


ONE-HALF THE DISTANCE FROM JERSEY CITY 
TO GREENWOOD LAKE GRADED, READY 
FOR THE IRON. 


THE IRON BOUGHT, and 25 MILES OF ROAD 
TO BE RUNNING BY MIDSUMMER. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST PROVIDED FOR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE-THIRD ONLY REQUIRED FROM AVAILS 
OF FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 
The Montelair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


Banking. House 
"OF 

HENRY CLEWS & CO.,)| 

No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Cirenlar Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., § { London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, aleo Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any = of the world. 


o, 20 Wall STITH: 
New York, Sanuary 2, 1871. 


In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard Street, London, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO PURCHASE AND SELL 


STERLING EXCHANCE, 
TO ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS AND CIRCU- 
LAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, 


TO MAKE 
CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 


and to transact any business pertaining to an 





American Banking House in London. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 





TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Tis Assets for the Security of its Pc ‘icies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


issued, bearing. interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. HL. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. i. C HAPMAN, Secretary. 
THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
Re ID ids tvinn Sdeaicncncschetcahnn ee $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.................. 806,060 
A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day 
declared payable on demand, in Casn, to Stockholders. 
Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Casn. 
Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT- 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- 
pate in the profits for the yoar ending 3ist January, 
1871. ‘The Serip will be ready for delivery on and after 

the First of April next. 

FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 
deemed on the First of April next, from which date 
Ww M. K. LOTHROP, Sec, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON, 


II gins in sccsccscs 1803. 


interest thereon will cease. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 


Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANnaceEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JONIN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcura.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
. A. Low, of A. A. ¢ & Bros. 
E. S. Jarrray, of E. S . Jaffray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard ne & Co. 
Davip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street." 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





oO. 
Jas. Sruanr, of J. &J. Stuart. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 
Land Grant Seceet pea the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for eale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing ‘and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States, 

Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and - n for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 
An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 


pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. 
dress— 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb, 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALI. PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons ght and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satixfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
tS” Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


flowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co.’ 
Luther Kountze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


 VERMILYE & co., 
Bankers. 

Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau Street. 
DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
AND IN 
Cold and Cold Coupons. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


Railway Stocks, Bonds and 
COLD, 


MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 


Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


- $41,800,000 
650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 








Real Valuation of Property. 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 





Chambers Street, 
New York, Jan. 2, 1871. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE As- 
sesement Rolls of the Real and Personal Estate 
of the City and County of New York, for the year 1871. 
will be open for inspection and revision, on and after 
MONDAY, January 9, 1871, and will remain open un- 
til the 30th day of April, 1871, inclusive, for the cor- 
rection of errors and the equalization of the assess- 
ments of the aforesaid real and personal estate of the 
City and County of New York. All persons believing 
themselves aggrieved muet make application to the 
Commissioners during the period above mentioned, in 
order to obtain the relief provided by law. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS, 
THOMAS J. CREAMER, 
WM. H. KING, 
NATHANIEL SANDS, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
No. 32 





INTEREST ON CITY STOCKS. 


The Interest on the Bonds and Stocks of City and 
County of New York, due May Ist, 1871, will be paid 
on that day by John J. Bradley, Esq., Chamberlain of 
the City, at his office, in the New Court House. 

The transfer books will be closed on Saturday, 
March 18, 1871. , 

RICHARD B. CONNOLLY 
Comptroller. 
Department of Finance, Comptroller's Office, New 











York, March 13, 1871. 








